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Past Decade Marked by Progress and Expansion 


Gulf Coast’s Growing Importance in 


International Chemieal Trade 


C. C. CONCANNON 


CHEMICAL DIVISION, 
BUREAU OF FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC COMMERCE 


—= THE PAST DECADE the 
Gulf coast area of the United States has 
sprung into prominence as a chemical- 
producing and chemical-trading center. 
Much publicity has been directed to the 
rapid spread of chemical plants to this 
area, but less attention has been focused 
on the growth of the foreign trade pass- 
ing through the five States bordering on 
the Gulf of Mexico. Nevertheless, chem- 
ical exports have kept pace with the ex- 
pansion, reaching $191,000,000 in 1949, an 
increase of 375 percent over such exports 
in 1939. Imports, however, valued at 
$26,700,000, were only 91 percent greater 
than in 1939. This sizable foreign trade 
continued into the first half of 1950, with 
exports of $106,000,000 and imports of 
$15,000,000. The expansion is at a 
slightly higher rate than for the chemical 
trade of the Nation as a whole. 

Establishment of new large-scale 
plants in the Southwest for security rea- 
sons subsequent to 1941 only partially 
explains this growth. Basic chemicals 
and chemical raw materials—sulfur, salt, 
natural gas, and phosphate rock—are 
found in this area in abundance and are 
shipped as such or processed and sold 
throughout the world. The growing de- 
mand for carbon black and for fertilizers 
and other heavy chemicals highlights the 
importance of these rich resources. 

Sulfur, carbon black, and phosphate 
rock were being shipped out of the area 
in 1939 in appreciable quantities, and as 
a result of the enlarged world consump- 
tion of these items and the fact that the 
United States is the major source, if not 
the only source, figures for 1949 are far 
above those of the earlier period. The 
importance of these commodities to the 
region’s economy is indicated by the 
percentage of total trade: Sulfur shipped 
from the Gulf coast area accounted for 
93 percent of shipments from the entire 
country in 1949; carbon black repre- 
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sented 87 percent; phosphate rock 50 
percent; alkali figures are a little less 
impressive but worthy of note—65 per- 
cent of the soda ash and 31 percent of the 
caustic soda. 

This study is based on customs districts 
as defined by the United States Govern- 
ment, and the statistics shown have been 
compiled from unpublished records of 
the Bureau of the Census.’ Cities (or 
State) named in the headings of the 
tables are the headquarters for the re- 
spective districts and include the follow- 


‘To obtain the statistical data it was nec- 
essary to examine the so-called blotters of 
trade (many pages of customs statistics in 
code, by months) and compute each year. 
Such compilations require a tremendous 
amount of work; and a very small percent- 
age of error and incompleteness may result. 
This is the first time that statistics covering 
the chemical trade of these ports have been 
published. A similar study of the Pacific 
coast’s international chemical trade was pub- 
lished in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Octo- 
ber 31, 1949. 


Carbon black ready to be loaded on ship. 


ing: Florida—the entire State, with ports 
on both the Gulf and Atlantic sides; Mo- 
bile—Birmingham, Ala.; Gulfport—Pas- 
cagoula, Miss.; New Orleans—Morgan 
City, Baton Rouge, and Port Sulphur, La.; 
Sabine—Port Arthur, Beaumont, and 
Orange, Tex.; and Lake Charles, La.; 
Galveston—Port Bolivar, Dallas, Hous- 
ton, Freeport, Corpus Christi, Texas City, 
and Fort Worth, Tex.; and Laredo—the 
ovher Rio Grande River ports of Del Rio, 
Eagle Pass, Hidalgo, Rio Grande City, the 
deep-sea ports of Brownsville, Roma, and 
Port Isabel, and the inland port of San 
Artonio, allin Texas. El Paso is omitted 
inasmuch as it is usually classified with 
the Mexican border rather than with the 
Gulf ports. 

Two of the six United States Foreign 
Trade Zones are located in the Gulf coast 
area and undoubtedly they have aided 
in the expansion of chemical trade. For- 
eign Trade Zone No. 2 is at New Orleans, 
La., and No. 6 at San Antonio, Tex. 
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TABLE 1.-—United States Pxrports of Chemicals and Allied Products Through Gulf Coast at $38,000,000, in 1949. This was two and 
Customs Districts, 1939, 1949, and January—June 1950 one-half times the tonnage mined in 
[In thousands of dollars] 1940. Tampa, on the Gulf coast, is the 
on chief port of shipment for both foreign 
Florida Mobile New Orleans Sabine and domestic movements. Approxi- 
: Se es . mately 12 percent of the 1949 output was 
vem ; Jan.- Jan.- Jan.- Jan.- sent abroad. Germany, Canada, the 
1939 | 1949 | June | 1939 | 1949 | June | 1939 | 1949 | June | 1939) 1949 | June . : , 

1950 1950 1950 1950 United Kingdom, Netherlands, Belgium, 
= , a ee : . and Japan were the principal countries 
Coal-tar products a 12 169 64) (1) 506 123) 1,483) 2, 406 522} 244 78 of destination, as shown in table 2. 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical sid 
preparations. ; 361) 10,458) 6, 400 2 37 13} 366) 13,970) 8,056)__- J 1 Small amounts of other fertilizers were 

nemical specialties _--_____--- ; 71; 2,115) 1,137 9} 288) 320 489) 13,814) 7, 594 1 82 39 " ss 
Industrial chemicals- i — 103 979, "204 81| ‘111 70) 1,064 6 361 2.3251 45] 370] 313 exported. 
Pigments, paints, and varnis 1es__. 34 158 82 174 100 71! 1,863) 2,901) 1,956 91 39 2 ni ; “te “7 . ; 
Fertilizers iis i 5,103} 8,698) 7, 665) 1 1 4] 206} 7,050) 3, 422}_____| 1 Turning to imports, Flor ida received a 
Explosives ie ; -----| 9 e) re 14} @) | @ a | OS | @ | @ small quantity of crude phosphate rock 
Soap and toile prepara ions. .__.._| 66 & 85) 3 2 s 90: 240; ( e a : : 
Reba» Be ya is Se . Mee: ee e from the Netherlands Antilles, but its 
eee, gree $. ...........-... | 5 $40} 2 22, , 00) 16, 737 _% 1,06 _ 640 5, 807| 47,406) 24, 115} 381 570} 355 chief interest is in the purchase of 
Naval stores, gums, and resins | 3,006} 3,448) 1,712) 1,989] 2,598} 613] 1,847| 4,521) 2,033) 99 1,618] 653 Chilean nitrate—nearly $5,000,000 worth 
a ee ln | in 1949. Additional data appear unde 
a les SS Ye Sa me 1 2 ee 8 7 ci : rT 
Linseed, essential and pe rfume- ena ; ee . 
—— 3 215, 208 1} asi a |) set soaszl Sa the fertilizer section in this article. One- 
Dyeing and tanning extracts_______| 11 2 Pomese : ; 15 28} (!) third of the coal-tar products imported 
Sulfur, crude and refined ___________| 9 | oa 1, 061 7,848} 3,585) 32 3 tothe Gulf aren entered through 
ck on nditicnncanel 8, = 25, 726| 17, 659 2 277 3, 660 1, 253) 8, 744) 59,947) 29,768) 512) 2,188) 1,010 Florida ports. Creosote oil, the principal 
= ee = item, was purchased from the United 
| Galveston | Laredo Total Kingdom and Belgium. 
Item | Jan.- | | Jan.- | Jan.- ° 
| 1939 | 1949 | June 1939 1949 | June | 1939 1949 | June Mobile 
| deol sina nd Mobile is the only district to import 
Coal-tar products __- Ra penleen 691) 175 27) 1, 740 563 1,766) 5,590) 1,447 more chemicals than it exports, and its | 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical prepa- oe | ; | ‘ ia * trade has changed less than that of other 
le Ab atiskninc deste 4 2, 531 2, 270 395; 10, 295 4, 670 1,128} 37,291; 21,410 3 : 
Chemical specialties. i ELS TI IIR 77| 1,317 897 240} 7,910) 5,212 887, 25,526) 15,199 districts. Total chemical exports were 
Industrial chemicals - 49} 4,264 2, 737 ROS 7,711 4, 532 2,240; 19,096) 10,181 : ‘ 
Pigments, paints;and varnishes. _____ 6,455] 21,697) 13, 639) 126, 18il 864, 8743) 26,706) 16,614 valued at $3,700,000 and imports at ! 
an ea a 14,759, 8, 516! 18 451 384) 6, 554) 30, 960) 20, 028 $5,000,000 in 1949. Chief interest rests 
Explosives.__....+.......- edgntaeie wi Q | @® | 77 (2) (2) 400; (2) (2) ny Ga as 3 
Soap and toilet preparations _- 170) 6} 35 158 54 223} 1,418 487 in its foreign sales of naval stores and its ( 
Total, group 8_- 7,812| 45,429! 28,240| 1,816] 30,076! 16,279! 21,941) 146,587| 85,366 purchases of fertilizers. In naval-stores P 
SS. == |= Se SSS trade, it ranks third in the area, follow- 1 
Naval stores, gums, and resins__- | 37) 1, 534) 652) 15 127) 35) 6,993) 13, 846 5, 698 é ‘ si 
Drugs, herbs, leaves, and roots, crude___|________| 1 (1) 4 22 7| 14 31 12 ing New Orleans and Florida; in fer- T 
Linseed, essential and perfume-fiavor | | } tilizers. it is second Creosote oil and 
Ee eo aS denies a | 86) 30 21 279 165 51 732) 434 ’ . ° 
r 
Dyeing and. tanning extracts. ‘I 8 11 1 3} (4) | 28 41 12 . . : ° 
Sulfur, crude and refined _- = 10,137) 21,914) 10, 776) 9 229 156] . 11,239) 29,992] 14,519 eemotieicn il “yl sh Be the I 
. ——|— - - -- - : nited Kingdom, Belgium, and Germany. I 
irs ‘ | 17,987| 68,972| 39,7091 1,857! 30,736/ 16,642| 40, 266| 191, 229) 106, ; ; : : 
i Eee oy Cee 1 187; 68,9 9, = 1,8 0, 736 nae 40), 266) 191, 229] 106, 041 Chilean nitrate receipts amounted to ‘ 
pee oe Sag ir aie at aes? ; son $4,450,000 (116,000 tons) in 1949. Some k 
ss than $500. i 
*Included in chemical specialties. peat moss also came from the Nether- r 
“Source: Compiled in Chemical Division, Bureau of Forcign and Domestic Commerce, from data supplied by lands, Germany, and Poland. 
Bureau of the Census. . 
! “a8 -” on , New Orleans 
. The Texas and Louisiana ports are tion of fertilizer and fertilizer materials, 
outstanding for their large coastwise the import picture is somewhat differ- New Orleans, second to Galveston in 
shipments, but it is not feasible to dis- ent. Twenty-seven percent of all chemi- exports of chemicals and allied products, 
cuss that phase of trade in this survey. cals imported into the Gulf coast area recorded the greatest export increase— 
The “Report of the Chief of Engineers, entered through Florida ports in 1949. 586 percent in 1949 as compared with the 
U. S. Army, 1947,” discloses the impor- However, in the first half of the current 1939 figure. It led all other districts in 
tance of coastwise trade from all ports year, Florida led other districts with 28 in-bound trade, with imports 146 percent - 
of the area. percent. greater than in 1939. Moreover, New 
Fertilizers are the leading products in Orleans represented 31 percent of the B 
Discussion of Districts Florida’s foreign chemical trade, which Gulf area’s chemical trade in each direc- C 
: is natural considering its own large con- tion—exports were valued at $60,000,000 . 
Florida sumption, production, and oversea busi- and imports at $8,400,000. F 
All districts have shared in the ex- ness. Consumption in 1949 was 984,000 The medicinal and pharmaceutical G 
panded chemical trade, but the greatly tons, second only to Alabama. Figures preparations group, which amounted to - 
augmented exports from Galveston, for production in that year are not avail- $14,000,000, topped all other export i 
Laredo, and New Orleans overshadow able, but plants located within the State groups, closely followed by chemical K 
those from Florida. Nevertheless, the produce superphosphates and mixed specialists, which totaled $13,800,000. N 
$26,000,000 worth of chemicals shipped fertilizers. However, a greater part of the medicinal - 
abroad in 1949 were 189 percent above Florida phosphate rock accounts for group originates elsewhere in the United - 
such shipments 10 years earlier, and im- about 75 percent of the amount produced States. The trade is comprised of many U: 
ports of $7,200,000 were up 22 percent. in the United States and about 35 per- items and has wide distribution. Time v 
Florida accounted for approximately cent of the world total. Polk County, in does not permit a breakdown. }s 
one-seventh of chemical exports from the central part of the State, is the cen- New Orleans is the outstanding ship- 
the area in 1949, compared with one- ter of phosphate-rock mining in the per in the area of naval stores and sec- 
fifth 10 years earlier. Chiefly because United States. Some 10 companies sold ond in the sulfur, fertilizer, industrial- : 
of the large consumption and importa- or used nearly 7,000,000 long tons, valued chemicals (alkalies), and carbon-black su 
4 Foreign Commerce Weekly C 
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trade. Naval stores were sold on many 
world markets, but the United Kingdom, 
Colombia, and Germany were among 
the best customers in 1949. Of the crude 
sulfur shipped, the United Kingdom far 
outstripped all other purchasers and 
took 80 percent. The remainder of the 
trade was distributed among various 
countries. 

Ammonium sulfate and potassium 
chloride are exported from the New 
Orleans district and Chilean nitrate is 
imported into that district in appreci- 
able amounts. Alkalies are leaders in 
the industrial chemicals exported. The 
greater portion of the soda ash ($400,000) 
and caustic soda ($664,000) which left 
from New Orleans was destined for the 
other American Republics, with Brazil 
and Cuba the best customers. Carbon 
black, which falls under the,group “pig- 
ments, paints, and varnishes” in table 
1, had a much wider distribution than 
the alkalies, with the British Common- 
wealth of Nations and European coun- 
tries the principal markets. Leading 
purchasers are shown under the com- 
modity sections. 

Imports into the Gulf area entering 
through New Orleans were comprised 
mainly of materials for the use of in- 
dustry. There is a large consumption 
of creosote oil for treating railroad ties 
and telephone poles—about $1,400,000 
worth was imported in 1949 from the 
United Kingdom and Belgium. About 
$1,000,000 worth of sodium nitrate was 
received from Chile. Most of the re- 
maining $5,500,000 in imports in 1949 
was made up of various gums, resins, 
balsams, drugs, waxes, dyeing and tan- 
ning materials, and bones. 


Texas Ports 


The three Texas districts—Sabine (in- 
cludes one Louisiana city, Lake Charles), 
Galveston, and Laredo—have assumed 
greater prominence in chemical export 
trade than the other Gulf ports, account- 
ing for 53 percent of the area total in 
1949, compared with 51 percent a decade 
ago. This is partly explained by the 
development of the chemical industry 
itself in the State. 

Recent statistics are not available, but 
the growth of the industry is shown by 
the Census of Manufactures report of 


TaBLe 2.—United States Exports of Principal Fertilizers Through Gulf Coast Customs 
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TEXAS GULF SULPHUR CO, 

Molten sulfur being discharged into vat where it is allowed to solidify. 
storage pile of solid sulfur in left background. 
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433 establishments under the chemical 
and allied products industry in 1947, 
compared with 339 in 1939. The average 
number of employees in the recent year 
was 23,600 and salaries and wages paid 
were $68,600,000. The value of products 
niade in the State is not available, but 
the Bureau of the Census reported the 
value added by manufacture at $234,500,- 
600 and expenditures for new plant and 
equipment at $132,000,000 in 1947. Prod- 
ucts of all the individual segments of 
the industry contributed to the total and 
share in the remarkable growth. More- 
over, the majority of the outstanding 
chemical firms have established factories 
in Texas. Some of the more important 
gains were in industrial chemical lines, 
with plants located in the coastal area. 
One of the chemical journals stated that 
the major portion of chemical expansion 
occurred in branches under the headings 
“olefinic” derivatives, hydrocarbon oxi- 
dation products, caustic soda and chlo- 
rine, sulfur and sulfuric acid, and plas- 
tics and sea-water products. All these 
commodities are entering into the fore- 
ign trade of the area. 
Galveston.—Galveston’s foreign trade 
in chemicals and allied products has 
more than trebled the 1939 figures—ex- 
ports having increased to $69,000,000 and 
imports to $3,600,000 in 1949. In this 
customs district are the new chemical 
centers of Houston, Freeport, Texas City, 
and Corpus Christi. As to value of ship- 
ments abroad, the Galveston district may 
be considered number one, surpassing all 
others in the Gulf area. Notwithstand- 
ing the recent expansion in chemical 
manufacture, this lead is, to a consider- 
able extent, attributable to its sizable 
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trade in carbon black, and 
fertilizers. 

Of the total United States shipments 
of carbon black, 80 percent was shipped 
from Gaiveston; and were destined to 
many nations, especially to the United 
Kingdom, France, Italy, other European 
areas, Australia, and Brazil. France was 
the largest single purchaser of sulfur, 
followed closely by Australia, Canada, 
and the United Kingdom. Although out- 
standing in foreign sales of caustic soda, 
the Galveston district falls back of the 
other Texas districts in soda ash. 

Sabine.—Although the foreign chemi- 
cal trade of Sabine advanced during the 
past decade to $3,700,000 in 1949, three 
times that of 1939, this is merely an indi- 
cation of future possibilities. Undoubt- 
edly, some of the products of Lake 
Charles, Beaumont, and Orange are sent 
through the ports of Galveston and New 
Orleans. Naval stores are the out- 
standing export items, and fertilizers 
lead among the imports. Coastwise trade 
also is important to the area. 

The Army Engineers’ report, to which 
reference has been made, recorded 
under discussion of the Lake Charles 
Deep-Water Channel domestic trade, 
east-bound shipments of sulfur, acetone, 
acids, alcohol, carbon tetrachloride, 
ethylene dichloride, ethylene glycol, iso- 
propanol, styrene, and toluol; and west- 
bound shipments of fertilizers, acids, 
aluminum sulfate, and sodium chlorate. 

Laredo.—The Laredo district likewise 
has recorded a remarkable increase in 
its out-bound chemical trade to $31,000,- 
000, but in imports it was only of minor 
importance—$925,000 in 1949. One- 
third of its exports were medicinals, but 
no breakdown is possible at this time as 
the trade is made up of many compara- 
tively small items sold in a number of 
countries. Unimportant in the sulfur 
and naval-stores lines, it ranked high in 
shipments of carbon black, caustic soda, 
and soda ash to Mexico. The only other 
foreign country appearing in exports of 
these items from Laredo was Canada, 
the destination of 52,200 pounds, valued 
at $1,000, of soda ash in 1949. Exports 
to Mexico from Laredo in 1949 of the 
other items mentioned were: Carbon 
black—6,200,000 pounds, $426,000; caus- 
tic soda—27,800,000, $964,000; and soda 
ash—74 854,000 pounds, $1,214,000. 


sulfur, 


Commodity Discussion 


Fertilizers 


The greatly increased production of 
synthetic ammonia and nitrogenous ma- 
terials that has taken place in the Gulf 
coast area since World War II has di- 
rected attention there. Four of the nine 
synthetic-ammonia plants constructed 
by the Government during World War 
II are located in the general vicinity. 
These, since the war, have been sold or 
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TaBLe 3.—United States Imports of Chemicals and Allied Products by Gulf Coast Customs 


Districts, 1939, 1949, and January—June 1950 


{In thousands of dollars] 


Florida } 


Item Jan. 


1949 | June 
1950 | 


1939 


Coal-tar products . 
Medicinal and  pharma- 
ceutical preparations 5 (1) (1) 


1, 104 481 160 


Industrial chemicals | 489 13 188 250 | 
Pigments, paints, and var- | | 

nishes : ; 1 (‘) 5) J 
Fertilizers ; 4,532 | 5,644 | 3,239 | 2,103 
Explosives 11 () 
Soap and toilet preparations 2 1 1 | 


Total, group 8 _- | 5.770 | 6,762 | 3,909 | 2,513 


Gums, resins, and balsams 
Drugs, herbs, leaves, and | 


roots . (‘) 62 (‘) 1 
Vegetable waxes, tung, lin- 

seed and essential] oils 7 34 
Dyeing and tanning mate- 

eis....... 7 
Bones, glue, gelatin, bees- 

wax, sulfur, and pyrites.__| 151 391 314 | 1 


Grand total 5,935 | 7,225 | 4,223 | 2, 549 


Item 
1939 


Coal-tar products 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations 


Industrial chemicals 91 
Pigments, paints, and varnishes 7 
Fertilizers ae ; 36 
Explosives 22 


Soap and toilet preparations () 


Mobile 
| Jan.- 
1949 | June 
1950 | 
546 159 
3 34 
4,482 | 2,796 | 
(1) 
5, 031 | 2,989 
13 
2 19 
5,046 | 3, 008 
Galveston 
Jan.- 
1949 | June 
1950 
734 | 1,623 
248 2 
18 21 
371 265 
140 17 
l () 
Total, group 8 829 | 1,512 | 1,928 
Gums, resins, and balsams 1 (‘) 
Drugs, herbs, leaves, and roots (1) 4 
Vegetables waxes, tung, linseed, and essential oils 2 
Dyeing and tanning materials 48 | 1,619 830 
Bones, glue, gelatine, beeswax, sulfur, and pyrites 4s 476 314 
Grand total 928 | 3,611 | 3,072 


1 Less than $500. 


Source: Compiled in the Chemical Division, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


1939 


| 
| -—- 
| 
| 


1, 635 


41 
189 


520 


a 11 


the Bureau of the Census, U. S. Department of Commerce. 


leased to private industry for the man- 
ufacture of fertilizer materials. The 
plants include one near Dumas, Tex.; 
one near Monroe, in northern Louisiana; 
another at Lake Charles, southwestern 
Louisiana; and a fourth at El Dorado, in 
southern Arkansas. In addition to an- 
hydrous ammonia, other commodities 
produced are: Ammonium sulfate, am- 
monium nitrate, and nitrogen fertilizer 
solutions. Lake Charles likewise is the 
center of other chemical activities and 
possesses facilities for the manufacture 
of nitric acid and ammonium-nitrate 
solutions. 

In addition to these plants, units for 
making 70 to 80 tons of ammonia a day 
were moved in 1949 from a government 
plant in Louisiana, Mo., to San Jacinto, 
near Houston, Tex. Prior to June 30, 
1950, these works were operated for Gov- 
ernment account for manufacture of 
fertilizer to ship to Japan and Korea. 
The San Jacinto plant now has been 
leased to private interests. Several other 
synthetic-ammonium-sulfate plants are 
located in or near Houston. 


, 461 


to 


183 
102 

10 
396 
283 


3, 435 


1939 


1949 | June | 
1950 } 
1, 445 515 
3 } 
2 65 | 
13 35 | 
1, 450 865 | 
129 Q() | 
(1) 1 | 
3,042 | 1, 481 
2, 850 632 
102 6 
156 24 
1, 030 535 
1, 257 675 | 
8,437 | 3,353 
Laredo 
Jan. 
1949 | June 
1950 
7 4 3 
(‘) 
42: 419 l 
15 
4 2 7 
10 (‘) 
(‘) (') 
459 425 | 12 
(1) 4 
5 


| 1939 


64 | 


| New Orleans 


Jan.- 


1939 


Sabine 


Jan.-~ 
1939 1949 | June 
1950 
71 45 
9 


621 | 1,410 | 763 


694 | 1,455 | 763 


15 


694 1,470 763 
Total 


1949 


3, 268 3, 881 2, 782 
47 3 (1) 

, 319 689 708 

72 46} 56 

, 847 | 13, 361 7, 930 

49 279 17 

3 2 2 

2,605 | 18, 261 | 11,495 


197 | 2,850) 636 
103 194 ll 


95 572 150 
451 2,649 | 1,388 
504 2,178 | 1,334 


3,955 | 26,704 | 15,014 


», from data supplied by 


It is estimated that facilities now be- 
ing operated in the Gulf coast area are 
capable of an annual production of ap- 
proximately 400,000 tons of anhydrous 
ammonia, or more than 25 percent of 
the country’s capacity. 
plants account for about 30 percent of 
the synthetic-ammonium-sulfate output 
and a substantial proportion of ferti- 
lizer-grade ammonium nitrate and nitro- 
gen solutions produced in the United 
Texas ports, particularly Hous- 
ton, are logical export outlets for the 
solid nitrogenous materials. 

Phosphate rock and its contribution to 
the economy of the area is discussed un- 
der Florida. No potash, the third essen- 
tial fertilizer ingredient, is produced in 
the Gulf States, although the Carlsbad 
area of New Mexico, in the Southwest, 
accounts for nearly 70 percent of domes- 
tic output. Foreign shipments leave the 
country via New Orleans and Galveston. 

The Gulf coast area is of importance 
both in the manufacture and consump- 
tion of superphosphates and mixed fer- 
(Continued on p. 31) 


States. 


Gulf coast 
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Capital Sought To 
Exploit Diamond Mine 


American capital investment in the devel- 
opment and exploitation of a diamond mine 
in Transvaal, Union of South Africa, is in- 
vited by a South African businessman. The 
mine reportedly produces industrial stones. 

Additional details (plant and production 
data and specifications) concerning this 
offer may be obtained on request from the 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 
Interested parties may also communicate 
direct with George M. Hopkins, cable address: 
CONSIDE, Johannesburg, or address him c/o 
Metal Recoveries (Ptv.), Ltd., 1 Victory House, 
Harrison Street, Johannesburg. Union of 
South Africa. 


German Machinery Producers 
Seek Licensing Agreements 


Mr. Rolf Audouard, manager of the Foreign 
Department of the VDMA (Association of 
German Machinery Manufacturers), Frank- 
furt-am-Main, Germany, recently visited the 
United States for the purpose of attending 
the Chicago International Trade Pair. 
While here he expressed the willingness of 
his association to exchange information re- 
garding mechinery production in Germany 
with American business. 

According to Mr. Audouard, German firms 
are keenly interested in the possibilities of 
building machinery in Germany under li- 
cense for American manufacturers. Also, 
these firms are interested in the prospects of 
supplying machine parts to American manu- 
facturers of finished equipment. 

Anyone desiring to obtain further informa- 
tion may contact Mr. Audouard at the ad- 
dress given above, or the German-American 
Trade Promotion Office, 350 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 1, N. Y. 


Sources of Finished Metal 


Products in Germany 


Inquiries from United States importers 
seeking suppliers in Germany of finished- 
metal products are invited by the Wirt- 
Schaftsverband Eisen-, Blech-, und Metall- 
waren-Industrie E. V. fiir das Vereinigte 
Wirtschaftsgebiet (Economic Association of 
the Iron, Tin, and Metal Products Industry, 
Registered Associations for the Combined 
Economic Area), Harkortstrasse 27 (22a), 
Diisseldorf, Germany. 

The association states that it is in a posi- 
tion to furnish to interested American firms 
the names and addresses of appropriate sup- 
pliers and reliable manufacturers in Ger- 
Many covering a wide variety of products, 
including the following: 
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Needles, machine and other; cutlery; 
tools; agricultural implements and tools; 
steel articles, such as tubes, shelves, work 
benches, furniture; all kinds of chains, in- 


ges. 
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aluminumware, and other requisites 








Editor’s Note 


The firms and individuals listed herewith have recently expressed their interest in 
buying or selling in the United States, or in the representation of United States firms. 
Most of these trade opportunities have been reported by American Foreign Service 
officers abroad, following requests by local firms for assistance in locating American 
trade contacts. Interested United States firms should correspond directly with the 
firms listed concerning any projected business arrangements. Additional information 
concerning these trade opportunities, including samples, specifications, or other 
descriptive material, where these are available, may be obtained from the Commercial 
Intelligence Branch. 

While every effort is made to include only firms or individuals of good repute, the 
Department of Commerce cannot assume any responsibility for any transactions 
undertaken with these firms. The usual precautions should be taken in all Cases, 
and all transactions are subject to prevailing export and import controls in this 
country and abroad. Since all trade with occupied areas is subject to regulations and 
controls currently prevailing in this country and in those areas, interested United 
States firms should by all means acquaint themselves with these conditions before 
entering into correspondence with these firms. Detailed information on trading 
conditions in the occupied areas is available from the Department’s Office of Inter- 
national Trade. 

World Trade Directory Reports are available to qualified United States firms on the 
firms listed herein, with the exception of those in Japan, and may be obtained upon 
request from the Commercial Intelligence Branch of the Department of Commerce, 
or through its Field Offices, for $1 each. 


Index, by Commodities 


NUMBERS SHOWN HERE REFER TO NUMBERED ITEMS IN SUBSEQUENT CLASSIFIED SECTIONS 


Alcoholic Beverages: 11. 
Bells: 71. 

Brushes and Brooms: 3, 26. 
Building Materials: 59, 63, 68. 
Castings: 39. 

Cattle: 51. 


Machinery and Accessories: 5, 13, 20, 41, 44, 
46, 47, 53, 56, 60, 63, 67, '72 75. 
Metal and Metal Products: 36, 61, 73. 
Musical Instruments: 17, 28. 
Novelties: 63. 
Office Machines: 56, 69. 
Ceramics: 1. Optical Supplies: 6. 
Chemicals and Drugs: 19, 63, 76. Paper: 63. 
Clothing and Accessories: 10, 15, 18, 34, 56, Plastic Products: 9, 56, 57, 61. 
63, 66. Porcelainware: 21, 23. 
Communication Systems: 14. Radio Receivers: 14. 
Cork and Cork Products: 38. Raw Materials: 52, 74. 
Cutlery: 75. Scientific Instruments: 49. 
Electrical Items: 16, 68. Services: 32. 
Fishing Nets: 31. Shells: 55. 
Foodstuffs: 1, 33, 63. Spectral Lamps: 16. 
Footwear: 35, 62. Stationery Supplies: 30, 63. 
Furniture: 37, 71. Stoves (Domestic and Industrial) : 4, 39. 
Glassware: 2, 12, 23, 57. Technical Information: 66, 67, 76. 
Gymnasium Equipment: 71. Textiles: 10, 42, 56, 63, 77. 
Hardware: 50, 57. Tools, Hand: 14, 64. 
Hat Bodies: 25. Toys: 8, 35, 61. 
Hemp Articles: 18. Waste (Wool): 54. 
Hides and Skins: 65. Window Glass: 58. 
Hotelware: 61. Wire: 29, 40, 43, 48. 
Jewelers’ Items: 23, 24, 45. Wood Products: 75. 
Lacquer Articles: 27. X-Ray Screens: 22. 
Lumber (Tropical) : 70. 





Prepared in the Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Office of International Trade 


cluding steel link chains, and _ sprocket 
chains for bicycles; tinware, hollow ware, 


craftsmen’s trade; equipment parts, and in- 











stallations for large and special kitchen units; 
particularly for community feeding, hospi- 
tals, restaurants, ships; dairy equipment; 
containers; lighting equipment; stoves and 
ranges; food preparation equipment for both 
institutional and household use; all kinds 
of locks; mountings, fixtures, and fittings 
for the building, vehicle, and shipbuilding 
trade; straps, bails, handles, and similar 
mountings for the enameled and aluminum 
products industry; ornamental and furni- 
ture mountings; mountings and fiixtures for 
leather goods; office requsites; umbrella 
parts; metal haberdashery and hardware; 
metal articles for decorative purposes; fancy 
goods and toilet articles; religious articles; 
miscellaneous finished products of iron and 
steel, as well as requisites for professional 
uses; collapsible tubes, capsules, foil, and 
powder of nonferrous metals; wire cloth, 
type-foundry products, other finished prod- 
ucts of nonferrous metals; jewelry and imi- 
tation jewelry; toys and Christmas orna- 
ments; musical instruments and strings; 
fountain pens and patented mechanical 
pencils; sporting goods; fine mechanics and 
optics; spare parts and accessories for bicy- 
cles and motorcycles. 


Chemicals and Machinery 


Available in ECA Countries 


The Organization for European Economic 
Cooperation has prepared reports listing the 
various chemical products available for ex- 
port in the ECA countries, together with a 
similar report covering machinery and 
equipment items. Delivery periods for each 
type of commodity are shown in the reports. 

Business firms interested in examining 
these publications will find a copy of each on 
file at their nearest U. S. Department of 
Commerce field office. The reports do not 
contain the names of suppliers, but this in- 
formation can be obtained from the U. S. 
Department of Commerce in the form of trade 
lists, subject to the prescribed charge of $1 
per list. When requesting such lists, the 
firm should state specifically the type of 
commodity desired. 


Traders With Italy To Be 
Listed in New Directory 


United States agents of Italian exporters 
and exporters having agents in Italy are 
offered a free listing in a new edition of the 
Directory of U. S. Agents of Italian Exporters 
and Italian Agents of U. S. Exporters to be 
issued by the American Chamber of Com- 
merce for Trade with Italy. The new direc- 
tory is scheduled for publication in January 
1951. 

Firms coming within these categories are 
invited to communicate with the American 
Chamber of Commerce for Trade with Italy, 
Inc., 105 Hudson Street, New York 13, N. Y. 


Bids Asked on Power-Station 
‘Equipment for New Zealand 


Bids are invited by the New Zealand State 
Hydro-Electric Department at Wellington for 
supply and delivery of the following equip- 
ment: (1) 110 kv. switchgear and steelwork 
for Kinleith Substation. Contract No. 159. 
Bids close November 14, 1950. (2) 50 kv. 
outdoor switchgear and steelwork for Gis- 
borne Substation. Contract No. 160. Bids 
close November 28, 1950. 

One set of bidding conditions, specifica- 
tions, and other pertinent information cov- 
ering each contract may be obtained on a 
loan basis from the Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
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Additional Information = on 
Price of French West Afri- 
can Trade Directory 


In the August 14 issue of Foreicn 
ComMMERCE WEEKLY, page 9, the price 
of the “Guid’ A. O. F.” was quoted.at 
$1.40. 

The Agence de Distribution de Presse, 
at No. 4, Rue Carnot, Dakar, distributors 
of the Guid’ A. O. F., have stated in a 
letter dated September 4, 1950, that for 
foreign requests for the publication the 
price is $1.70. 











Washington 25,D.C. Firms requesting this 
material are asked to specify the contract 
number. Copies may also be obtained from 
the New Zealand Government Trade Com- 
missioner, 1346 Connecticut Avenue NW., 
Suite 210, Washington 6, D. C. 


New Periodical Guide To 
German Inventions 


United States firms interested in utilizing 
German inventions and importing modern 
industrial devices from Germany are offered 
a new guide to sources of such articles by 
the publishers of Deutsche Erfinder-Post 
(German Inventors News). The periodical, 
according to the publishers, is an “interna- 
tionally distributed publication for inven- 
tions, progress, and improvements, with an 
industrial improvements section and inven- 
tors’ offers.” In addition, it includes notices 
of items available for export. 

Interested parties may obtain from the 
publishers a free sample copy, subject to 
payment of postage. Applications should be 
addressed to Deutsche Erfinder-Post, Paul 
Friedrich Strelow Verlag, Laubenheimer- 
strasse 24, Berlin-Wilmersdorf, Germany. 


Pakistan in Market for 
10 Diesel Pumping Sets 


Ten pumping sets, Diesel-engine driven, 
with spares sufficient for 2 years’ use, are to 
be purchased by the Department of Supply 
and Development, Government of Pakistan. 
Each set should comprise one Diesel engine, 
5 horsepower, 600 r. p. m., with cooling tank 
and belt-driven; and one centrifugal-type 
2’’/3’’ pump, capacity 4,000 gallons per hour 
at 100’ head, with shaft extension for belt 
drive. 

Bids will be received in Karachi until Octo- 
ber 14, 1950, and should be addressed to the 
Director General of Supply and Development, 
Government of Pakistan, Frere Road, Karachi, 
Pakistan. Quotations should be f. o. r. Chit- 
tagong. 

One set of tender documents, including 
requirements and specifications, is available 
on a loan basis from the Commercial Intelli- 
gence Branch, U.S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Scrap Metal Offered by 
Gold Coast Railways 


Several hundred tons of good-quality steel, 
scrap iron, and other metal, available in the 
form of locomotive and railway-car frames, 
boilers, and wheels, are reportedly offered for 
sale by the Gold Coast Railways. The scrap 
must be bought as it lies, the buyer arrang- 
ing for breaking, sorting, and transport, as 
the Railway has no facilities for such work. 
It is understood, however, that the Railway 





will assist by providing siding facilities, raj). 
road cars, and collecting space at Takoraqj 
Harbor. 


Interested parties may contact the Generg) ' 


Manager's Office, Gold Coast Railways, P. o. 
Box 2, Takoradi, Gold Coast. 


Further Imports From U. §, 
Authorized for Germany 


Further allocations of foreign exchange for 
imports of various commodities from the 
United States have been approved by the 
Import Advisory Committee in Frankfurt. 
am-Main, Germany. The listing which fo}. 
lows indicates amounts of allocations, com. 
modities to be purchased, and, where known. 
the names of German importers receiving the 
allocations. Additional information may he 
obtained by communicating with the secre- 
tariat of the German Import Committee, 


Verwaltung fuer Wirtschaft, McNair Barracks, | 


Frankfurt Hoechst, Germany. 


Amount 
Synthetic rubber, waste rubber $300, 000 
Precious metals. 1, 950, 000 
Gold_. $900, 000 
Platinum and platinum metal 600, 000 
Silver : 450, 000 
Industrial diamonds, raw 200, 000 
Copper, min. 99 percent purity 1, 000, 000 
Virgin zine, prime western, min. 98.5 percent 
percent purity, and electrolytic zinc, min, 
99.99 percent purity, in ingots or slabs 750, 000 
Pig soft lead, min. 99.9 percent purity, in ingots 
or slabs , - 600,000 
Scientific fine mechanical, optical, medical, 
and surgical instruments and apparatus, 
including accessories 60,000 | 
Pulpstones ; 8, 335 
Importer: Feldmuehle Papier und Zellstoff- 
werke A. G., Hillegossen bei Bielefeld. 
Barton garnets 5, 000 
Importers: 
C. Melchers & Co., Langenstrasse 94/95, 
Bremen ‘ . ‘ 1, 500 
E. Pieplow, Schaeferstrasse 30, Hamburg 6. 1, 500 
Fine silver 400, 000 
Special felt 6, 000 
Furs 27, 465 
Molybdenum ore and concentrates 500, 000 
Tin, tin-base alloys, and tin-containing scrap 
and prematerial 300, 000 
Zine in zinc-containing ashes and residues 500, 000 
Copper and copper scrap. . 600, 000. | 
Miscellaneous industrial nonferrous metals 
and their products as follows: 250, 000 
Cadmium, electrolytic, min. 99.9 
percent $140, 000 
Cobalt metal and/or cobalt scrap 
and/er cobalt in cobalt-contain- 
ing residues 60, 000 
Manganese metal, electrolytic 42, 000 
Tellurium 8, 000 
Graphite electrodes 1, 825 
Importer: Degussa, Frankfurt-am-Main. 
Special parts for electrical desalting 13, 860 


Importer: Fa. Gewerkschaft Neue Erdoel 
(Raffinerie-Nerag). Misburg bei Hannover. 


Ceylon Government Offers 
Quinine for Export 


The Department of Industries of the 
Ceylon Government has available for export 
3,200 pounds of standard-grade quinine sul- 
fate or bisulfate (powder), specifications, 
B. P. 1932 and 1948, and 2,500 pounds of 
standard-grade cinchona febrifuge. It is 
understood that delivery can be made within 
4 weeks of receipt of order. 

Interested American importers are invited 
to correspond with the Department of Indus- 
tries, Ceylon Government, P. ©. Box 580, 
Colombo, Ceylon, indicating suitable speci- 
fications and standard packing of these com- 
modities for import into the United States. 
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Shares of German-Owned 
Swiss Firm for Sale 


One hundred shares of the firm Hélice S. A., 
Neuchatel, Switzerland, having a nominal 
value of 1,000 Swiss francs, are offered for sale 
by the Swiss Compensation Office. Supple- 
mentary information may be obtained by 
communicating, prior to October 14, 1950, 
with the Swiss Compensation Office, Service 
for the Liquidation of German Assets, Tal- 
strasse 62, Zurich, Switzerland. 


Import Opportunities 


1, Australia—Boston Canning Co., Pty., 
Ltd. (manufacturer), Nepean Highway, 
Moorabbin, Victoria, offers on an outright 
sale basis first-quality canned meats as fol- 
lows: corned-beef loaf, packed in 12-ounce 
cans, 48 cans to case/carton; beefsteak cas- 
serole, packed in 16-ounce cans, 48 cans to 
case/carton; beefsteal® casserole with vegeta- 
ples, packed in 16-ounce cans, 48 cans to 
case/carton. Inspection available by Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Agriculture, Mel- 
pourne, at shipper’s expense. Firm seeks 
selling agents in each State. 

2. Canada—Vaughan Bedell (broker), 503 
Central Building, 45 Richmond Street West, 
Toronto 1, offers on an outright sale basis 
1,000 dozen of high-quality Austrian-made 
pressed crystal glass salt and pepper shakers. 
Price information may be obtained from the 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

3. Canada—Superior Brush Manufacturing 
Co. (manufacturer), 781 William Street, 
Montreal, Quebec, offers on an outright sale 
basis the finest standard quality of brushes, 
brooms, and whisks, according to customers’ 
specifications. Inspection available at pur- 
chaser’s expense at factory or destination by 
any specified independent inspector. 

4, England—Fillerys (Great Britain), Ltd. 
(manufacturer), 41 Sackville Street, London, 
W. 1, offers for export pressure cookers. 
Sizes: 4-quart Health Cookette and 12-quart 
Health Cooker. Firm wishes to contact large 
distributors with either showrooms or other 
facilities for demonstrations throughout the 
United States. Descriptive leaflet available 
on a loan basis from the Commercial Intelli- 
gence Branch, U.S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

5. England—Midland Die & Tool Co., Ltd. 
(manufacturer), 25 Bleakhouse, Warley, 
Oldbury, Worcs., offers to export high quality 
quick release chucks, having no jaws, threads, 
or screws, 10,000 to 20,000 annually. The 
chuck enables any number of holes of dif- 
ferent sizes to be drilled without loss of 
time, in view of the quick change-over of 
tools due to the automatic lock and self- 
centering action. Descriptive pamphlet 
available on a loan basis from the Commer- 
cial Intelligence Branch, U. S. Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

(Previously announced in ForEIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY of June 26, 1950.) 

6. France—Etablissements Briot et Com- 
pagnie (manufacturer, exporter, wholesaler), 
4, Rue Pichou, Louviers (Eure), offers on an 
outright sale basis first-quality optical 
laboratory supplies. Illustrated catalog (in 
French) available on a loan basis from the 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 
Correspondence in French preferred. 

1. France—Faiencerie de la Baie des Anges 
(exporter, wholesaler, manufacturer), Saint- 
Maur-des-Fossés (Seine), offers to export 
ceramic gift articles, coffee and tea sets. 

8. France—Ets, Garnier Freres (importer, 
exporter, wholesaler, manufacturer), 6, Place 
Municipale, Tulle (Corréze), offers to ex- 
port all kinds of wooden toys. 
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9. France—Ets. Elie Lévrier (importer, ex- 
porter, and wholesaler of games, toys, and 
plastic articles; manufacturer of ping-pong 
balls), Rue Brillat-Savarin, Oyonnax (Ain), 
cffers to export plastic optical frames. 

10. France—Paul Machu (importer, re- 
tailer, exporter, jobber, wholesaler, commis- 
sion merchant, sales agent), 12 Rue Aristide 
Briand, Caudry (Nord), offers to export 
lawn for handkerchiefs, handwoven hand- 
kerchiefs, and dress woolens. 

11. France—Marcel Picard (wine grower), 
Chateau de la Matroye, Chassagne-Montra- 
chet, Céte d’Or, offers on an outright sale 
basis red and white French Burgundy wines 
of the first crush, 30,000 bottles annually. 
Inspection available at the vineyards at the 
customer’s expense. Firm requests that all 
packing and labeling instructions be sent 
with orders. Correspondence in French pre- 
ferred. 

12. France—‘Univer’’—Union des Indus- 
tries du Verre pour l’Exportation (export 
merchant), 12, rue Lincoln, Paris, offers on 
an outright sale basis various types of crys- 
tal and glassware. 

Current World Trade Directory Report be- 
ing prepared. 

13. Germany — Bungartz Fraskulture 
G. m. b. H. (manufacturer), 17 Neumarkter 
Strasse Munich 8, Bavaria, offers to export 
and seeks agent for (1) agricultural tractors 
and accessories for such equipment; (2) 
power hole drillers for reforestation. Monthly 
quantities available for item (1) are 50 
units each of the 4-hp. and 6-hp. models 
and 30 units of the 9144-hp. model. Illustrated 
leaflets for items (1) and (2), and price infor- 
mation only for 914-hp. tractor model avail- 
able on a loan basis from the Commercial 
Intelligence Branch, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

14. Germany—Elektrotechnische Fabrik 
(Ing. Erich Kinne), Jagowstrasse 9, Berlin W 
35, offers to export radio receivers, public ad- 
dress equipment, precision tools and gages. 

15. Germany—Fritz Nobis Millinery Fac- 
tory, G. m. b. H., Hermannstrasse 48, Berlin- 
NeukOlln, wishes to export ladies’ wool-felt 
hats. 

16. Germany—OSRAM G. m. b. H. Kom- 
manditgesellschaft, Helmholtzstrasse 4-8, 
Berlin NW 87, is interested in exporting flash- 
lights (torch lamps), radio panel lamps, 
bicycle head and tail lights, Christmas-tree- 
light sets, super high pressure mercury lamps 
for protection, photographic, industrial, and 
scientific purposes, and _ spectral lamps 
(mercury, sodium, cadmium, helium, neon, 
etc.). 

17. Germany—Rudolf Pecher & Sohn 
(manufacturer), Ottenhofen, Post Markt, 
Schwaben, Obb., Bavaria, wishes to export 
and seeks agent for brass musical intru- 
ments and harmonicas, Firm requests in- 
structions for shipping, packing, and insur- 
ance. Price list of instruments available on 
a loan basis from the Commercial Intelli- 
gence Branch, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

World Trade Directory Report being 
prepared. 

18. Italy—Carlo Bertoldo (manufacturer), 
25 Via Magenta, Turin, offers to export high- 
grade hand-made hemp handbags, 200 to 300 
monthly. Firm desires to contact United 
States firms willing to buy its production 
and also find an agent for the entire country. 
Set of photographs and price list available 
on a loan basis from the Commercial Intelli- 
gence Branch, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

19. Italy—Bartolomeo Boero (exporter and 
manufacturer of paints, varnishes, and 
enamels), 61 Via S. Martino, Genoa, offers on 
an outright sale basis first-quality zinc ozide. 
Quantity available: 50 tons (metric) each 
month, Inspection of this commodity avail- 


able by arrangement at factory in Genoa. 
Firm would be willing to appoint agents. 

20. Japan—Binko Sewing Machine Manu- 
factory (manufacturer, exporter), 23 Joban- 
cho Higashiku, Nagoya, offers to export sew- 
ing machines. 

21. Japan—Chugai Togyo Kaisha, Ltd. 
(manufacturer and exporters of porcelain 
and chinaware), 64, Ozone-cho, Higashi-ku, 
Nagoya, has available for export porcelain 
wares, such as coffee sets, cigarette boxes, 
ashtrays, and dinner sets. Price information 
may be obtained from the Commercial Intel- 
ligence Branch, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

22. Japan—Dai Nippon Toryo Co., Ltd. 
(manufacturer of paints and X-ray screens), 
38, Nishinoshimonocho, Konohana-ku, 
Osaka, offers to export X-ray fluorescent 
sereens and X-ray combination intensifying 
screens for medical purposes, any size accord- 
ing to order. Quantity available: Fluorescent 
screen—500 sheets (standard size) monthly; 
intensifying screen—1,000 sets (standard 
size) monthly. Firm indicates that if any 
medical institute or hospital wishes to test 
these screens, actual-size samples will be 
forwarded immediately, Descriptive folder 
and price information available on a loan 
basis from the Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

23. Japan—Kyokuto Bussan Kaisha, Ltd. 
(importer and exporter), Denki Club Build- 
ing, No. 3, Yurakucho, 1-Chome, Chiyoda-ku, 
Tokyo, is interested in exporting crystal 
glassware, porcelain ware (novelties, figurines, 
lace dolls, and cup and saucer sets), and 
cigarette lighters. 

24. Japan—Eastern Commercial Co., C. P. 
O. Box No. 774, #343, Marunouchi Building, 
Tokyo, specializes in the export of genuine 
culture pearls. 

25. Japan—Miyazaki Shoten Ltd, 1- 
Chome, Karamonomachi, Higashiku, Osaka, 
desires to export Japanese felt and paper hat 
bodies. 

26. Japan—Sadoshima Metal Co., Ltd. (ex- 
porter, importer, and manufacturer), 36, 
1-Chome Shinsaibashi-suji Minami-ku, 
Osaka, seeks interested importers for Japa- 
nese polishing and scouring brushes made of 
brass wire. 

27. Japan—Sempoh Kogei Co., Ltd. (manu- 
facturer), 2, 1-Chome, Takara-cho, Chuo-ku, 
Tokyo, has available for export Sempoh re- 
lief lacquer articles such as jewel chests, 
cigarette boxes, compacts, vases, lacquer 
framed pictures, and other ornamental 
items. According to the producer, the tech- 
nique of takamakie or relief lacquer is a new 
method of preserving traditional patterns 
which are embossed by brush with gold and 
silver dust mixed with natural lacquer juice. 
Illustrated catalog and price list available 
on a loan basis from the Commercial Intelli- 
gence Branch, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

28. Japan—Masahi Tane (manufacturer), 
No. 537—4—-Chome Kohenji Suginami Ku, 
Tokyo, is interested in exporting Boehm- 
system flutes either silverplated with brass 
base, German silver, or sterling silver—t0- 
carat gold spr. Price information may be 
obtained for each specified type as indicated 
from the Commercial Intelligence Branch, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. 

29. Japan—Tokyo Trading Co., Ltd. (im- 
porter, exporter, manufacturer’s representa- 
tive), Kogyosha Bldg., 4-8 Chome Nishiginza 
Chuo-ku, Tokyo, requests inquiries from 
United States firms interested in importing 
steel wire, wire. strand, and wire rope. A 
catalog in English is being prepared and may 
be obtained directly from the Japanese firm 
on request. 








30. Japan—World Fountain Pen Co., Ltd. 
(manufacturer and exporter), 136 Kuwazu- 
cho, Higashisumiyoshiku, Osaka, desires to 
export fountain pens, mechanical pencils, 
and all types of stationery items. ° 

31. Japan—J. Yamamoto Fishing Net Man- 
ufacturing Co., Ltd. (manufacturer and ex- 
porter), P. O. Box No. 3, Kuwana, Mieken, 
offers to export fishing nets, especially cot- 
ton, minnow dip net, white or brown, paraf- 
fined. 

32. Netherlands—N. V. Netherlands Airport 
Construction Office “NACO” (consulting engi- 
neers), 9 Hofweg, The Hague, offers its serv- 
ices as consulting engineers trained in air- 
port planning and designing of airport con- 
structions, as well as runways, buildings, 
and lighting. 

33. Netherlands—N. V. Mosterdfabriek W. 
A. Spoor, Jr. (manufacturer), Slotstraat 10, 
Culemborg, wishes to export and seeks agent 
for large quantities of first-class mustard. 
Samples available direct from Netherlands 
firm without charge. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

34. Netherlands—C. van den Berg (export 
merchant), Adm. de Ruyterweg 140, Amster- 
dam, has available for export women’s and 
men’s mercerized cotton underwear, as well 
as underwear of other materials. 

35. Netherlands—H. M. van Doesburgh 
(sales agent), Ruysdaellaan 11, Bussum, 
wishes to export and seeks agent for fine- 
quality, hand-made boudoir slippers of pat- 
ent leather, available in black and other col- 
ors; unlimited quantities of first- and good- 
quality dolls, both dressed and undressed, 
with or without animal hair; height of dolls: 
18 inches. Samples of both slippers and 
dolls available direct from the Netherlands 
firm on request. Photograph of dolls is 
available on a loan basis and photographic 
leafiet of slippers may be obtained on request 
from the Commercial Intelligence Branch, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 

36. Netherlands—Unitrans, N. V. (export 
office of manufacturers), 211 Bezuidenhout- 
seweg, The Hague, offers on an outright sale 
basis metal household and kitchen utensils. 
Illustrated catalog available on a loan basis 
from the Commercial Intelligence Branch, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. : 

37. Norway—Finn Fjermestad A/S (manu- 
facturer and export merchant), 5 Nils Juels- 
gate, Oslo, offers on an outright sale basis 
infants’ beds (combined bed, play pen, and 
dressing surface). Beds are constructed of 
pine or birch wood with steel fittings; bot- 
tom of bed may be adjusted to various 
heights; over-all length—116 centimeters; 
width—60 centimeters. Quantity: 400 im- 
mediately available; 300 each month there- 
after. Firm interested in contacting im- 
porters in the United States in a position to 
make direct purchases. Price information 
and illustrated pamphlet (in Norwegian) 
available on a loan basis from the Commer- 
cial Intelligence Branch, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

38. Portugal—Antonio Manuel S. Brilhante 
(export merchant), Calcada da Estrela 83, 
Apartado 467, Lisbon, has available for export 
all grades of cork and cork products. Firm 
weuld be interested in receiving shipping 
instructions. 

39. Scotland—Carron Co. (manufacturer), 
Carron Works, Falkirk, Stirlingshire, has 
available for export domestic and heavy-duty 
cooking and heating appliances (solid fuel, 
gas and electric); general castings, including 
manhole covers, air bricks, floor gratings, 
skylights, light and heavy engineering and 
marine castings; staircases and stair treads, 
furnace pans, and portable boilers; cast-iron 
porcelain enameled baths, basins, and sinks, 
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enameled fire grates. Set of catalogs avail- 
able on a loan basis from the Commercial 
Intelligence Branch, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

40. Scotland—Martin, Black & Co. (Wire 
Ropes) Ltd. (manufacturer), Speedwell 
Works, Coatridge, offers on an outright sale 
basis first-quality wire rope, 100 to 150 tons 
monthly. Illustrated catalog and price list 
available on a loan basis from the Commercial 
Intelligence Branch, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, V’ashington 25, D. C. 

41. Scotland—A. M. Russell, Ltd. (manu- 
facturer and exporter), 213-221 Balgreen 
Road, Edinburgh 11, has available for export 
the “Multiplanter” transplanting machines. 
The advantages of the Multiplanter method 
are said to include the following: (a) 
Speedy—equivalent to not less than 1,000 
plants per hour for each person employed; 
(b) reduces labor costs, as the machine can 
be operated by unskilled labor; (c) clears 
away dry surface soil from the planting 
trench, so that none falls in around the plant 
roots; (d) insures that the roots of every 
plant are in contact with moist soil, which is 
evenly compressed around the root fibers; 
(€) no supplementary watering after plant- 
ing is necessary; (f/f) plants grow at least 
1 week earlier than if planted by old meth- 
ods; (g) risk of loss of plants through 
drought is minimized; (h) clicker gear in- 
sures accurate spacing. Photographic cata- 
log available on a loan basis from the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Branch, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

42. Scotland—Schaffer’s Paisley Silks Ltd. 
(manufacturer) , 44 Lacy Street, Paisley, offers 
on an outright sale basis first-quality tie 
cloth, in the piece, made from 100 percent 
real silk or 100 percent rayon, 36’’ and 48’’ 
wide, about 2,000 yards each month. Price 
list and samples available without charge 
direct from Scottish firm. Firm would con- 
sider appointing selling agents. 

43. Scotland—The Speedwell Wire Co. Ltd. 
(manufacturer), Speedwell Wire Works, 
Coatbridge, offers to export first-quality steel 
wire, approximately 100 to 150 tons monthly. 
Firm prefers outright sale of product but 
would consider appointing selling agent. 

44. Sweden—-AB Sandéns Mekaniska Verk- 
stad (manufacturer), P. O. Box 75, Varnamo, 
wishes to export and seeks agent for first- 
class universal and horizontal milling ma- 
chines; combination woodworking machines; 
high-speed cold-saws. Illustrated pamphlet 
for each type of machine available on a loan 
basis from the Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

45. Switzerland—Fabrique Suisse de Res- 
sorts d’Horlogerie S. A. (manufacturer and 
exporter), Peseux, Canton of Neuchatel, has 
available for export all types of first-class 
watch mainsprings for repair purposes, all 
dimensions. Firm desires representation in 
all States, excluding California. 

46. Switzerland—Mécanique de Précision 
Chs. Kocherhans (manufacturer and ex- 
porter), Fontainemelon, Canton of Neuchatel, 
offers on an outright sale basis first-class 
watchmakers’ lathes. Firm requests all in- 
structions possible with regard to packing, 
specifications, and markings. Mlustrated 
pamphlets (in French) obtainable direct 
from Swiss firm on request. Correspondence 
in French or German preferred. 

47. Switzerland—Méchanique Industrielle 
& de Précision S. A. (MIPSA), (manufac- 
turer), Route de 1l’Aire, Geneva-Acacias, 
offers to export various types of high preci- 
sion, electric-powered, hydraulic, automatic 
metalworking machines. Illustrated folders 
(in French) on three types of machines avail- 
able on a loan basis from the Commercial 
Intelligence Branch, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 


World Trade Directory Report being pre. 
pared. 

48. Switzerland—Transworld Swiss Trad. 
ing Corporation (export merchant) , Oberdat- 
tenberg 7, Lucerne, offers on an outright sale 
basis, in one lot, 10,000 kilograms (22,04 
pounds) of first quality, enamel-insulategd, 
electrolytic copper wire on bobbins, 0.03 mm, 
diameter, suitable for radar, radio, and fine 
electrical apparatus. Samples for inspection 
cbtainable without charge direct from Swiss 
firm. Representative of Transworld willing 
to visit United States. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 


Export Opportunities 


49. Australia—Aircraft Industrial Marine 
Instrument Co. Pty. Ltd. (manufacturer ang 
manufacturer’s agent), 279 Clarence Street, 
Sydney, desires quotations and seeks agency 
for the following types of instrunients: Tem- 
perature indicators, temperature recorders, 
temperature controllers temperature record. 
er-type controllers; recording pyrometers; 
potentiometers, high- and low-range ther. 
mometers; pressure indicators, records and 
controllers. 

Current World Trade Directory Report 
being prepared. 

50. Canada—G. R. Marshall and Co. Ltd. 
(importer, exporter, buying agent), 12 Rich- 
mond Street East, Toronto 1, Ontario, wishes 
purchase quotations and seeks agency for 
hardware, excluding housewares. 

51. Colombia—Rudesindo Echavarria, Edi- 
ficio Central 517 (Apartado Aéreo 686) , Medel- 
lin, is interested in contacting United States 
sellers of pure-bred Kerry cattle. Breeders 
of Kerry cattle are requested to communicate 
with Mr. Echavarria promptly. 

52. Germany—Chemische Fabrik von Hey- 
den, A. G. (manufacturer), 25 Ainmiller- 
strasse, Munich 13, Bavaria, is interested in 
purchasing raw and intermediate materials 
for pharmaceuticals. 

53. Greece—Nondas Gaveras (importer), 
Boiet Postale 264, Athens, wishes to contact 
United States manufacturers of cotton-clean- 
ing machines and presses for packing cotton, 

54. Japan—Keihin Boeki Shokai (Keihin 
Trading Co.), (importer and exporter), 161, 
Yamashita-cho, Centsal Ward, Yokohama, 
requests by air mail samples and quotations 
for all kinds of wool wastes, such as combed 
or uncombed wool knits, quilt wool, and the 
like. Requirements are said to be 50 to 100 
tons monthly. 

65. Japan—Shinsho Co. Ltd. (exporter and 
importer), 113 MHigashima-chi, Ikuta-ku, 
Kobe, is interested in importing shells (Tro- 
cas) suitable for buttons. 

56. Mozambique—J. M. Santos Junior & 
Co. (Moz) Lda. (importer, exporter, and man- 
ufacturer’s representative), Av. Alvares Ca- 
bral, 100, Lourenco Marques, wishes purchase 
quotations and seeks agency for agricultural 
and industrial machinery, such as 7-hp. trac- 
tors, ploughs, pulverizing machines, water 
pumps, and small generator sets; typewriters, 
calculating machines, adding machines 
(manual and electric); men’s women’s, and 
children’s ready-made fashions, including 
men’s light-weight and linen suits, ladies’ 
beachwear, and children’s cotton fabric fash- 
ions; woolen suiting (suit lengths and suiting 
by the yard); plastic articles, such as cups, 
saucers, plates, picnic sets, and thermos 
flasks. 

57. Netherlands—Taverne & Jongeneel 
(importing distributor and wholesaler), 109 
Copernicuslaan, The Hague, wishes to obtain 
purchase quotations or agency for scientific 
and industrial glassware, hardware, and plas- 
tic products suitable for laboratories. 

58. Union of South Africa—Fordsburg 
Plumbing Co., Ltd. (importer, retailer, &- 
porter and manufacturer), 201 Main Road, 
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Fordsburg, Johannesburg, requests direct 
purchase quotations for window glass. 

59. Union of South Africa—G. A. Kuyk 
(importer), Walden Estate, Kraaifontein, 
Cape Province, desires to purchase aluminum 
and iron sheeting (corrugated and plain) for 
roofing and other building purposes. Firms 
states its preference, if possible, for firms lo- 
cated in or near ports on the eastern seaboard 
in order to avoid heavy transport costs within 
the United States. 


Agency Opportunities 


60. Brazil—Exportadora e Importadora At- 
las S. A. (importer, retailer, exporter, whole- 
saler, agent), Rua do Carmo 361, Sao Paulo, 
is interested in acquiring sales representa- 
tion in the central area of Brazil (Provinces 
of Sao Paulo, Parana, and Rio de Janeiro), 
for the following: Diesel engines for paint 
sprays, 5 hp.; concrete mixers, 7 cubic feet 
and up; air compressors, 5 to 20 cubic feet; 
air compressors (Diesel-operated), 100 to 300 
cubic feet; air-cooled gas engines, 142 to 6 hp. 
water-cooled gas engines, 3 to 10 hp.; gas- 
driven water pumps; earth rammers (tamp- 
ers), gasoline-operated; electric alternators, 
1 kw. to 100 kw. 

61. Canada—Douglas H. Munro (manufac- 
turer’s agent and commission merchant), 85 
Keyworth Avenue, Ottawa, Ontario, wishes to 
obtain agency for chinaware (plastic and 
hotel ware); all kinds of dolls; rubber and all 
other types of toys; all kinds of pins and 
needles. 

62. France—Establissements E. Lecomte et 
L. Lahaye (manufacturer), 29 Grand’ Place, 
Steenvoorde (Nord), seeks exclusive agency 
for footwear, such as boots, all types of shoes 
and related articles. Firm believes wide- 
spread distribution would be possible since 
it is located near the port of Dunkirk, owns 
suitable warehousing premises and rolling 
stock, and has 23 representatives (15 in 
France and 8 in the French Colonies). 

€3. Honduras—Celso Reyes h. (no street 
address required), Tegucigalpa, wishes to ob- 
tain agency for canned foods, tertiles, threads, 
paper (bond, newsprint, onionskin), hard- 
ware, shoes, glassware (all kinds), hosiery, 
ready-made clothing for men, women, and 
children, drugs and chemicals, fresh fruits, 
shoe nails, flat-bed printing presses, roller 
composition for printing industry, printing 
inks, writing inks, stationery and office sup- 
plies, raincoats, notions, novelties, building 
materials, and practically all types of goods 
for commission work. 

64. Netherlands—-Alf. Theunen Agenturen 
& Commissiehandel (commission merchant 
and sales agent), 10 Heuvel, Dongen, is in- 
terested in obtaining agency for best-quality 
leatherworkers’ tools (shoe-grinderies) . 

65. Netherlands—J. G. W. Scheiffers (im- 
porter, wholesaler, commission merchant and 
sales agent), 104-108 Kerkstraat, Oisterwijk, 
seeks agency for black and colored patent- 
leather sides, and glazed kid in black and col- 
ors, suitable for shoes as well as for slippers. 


Foreign Visitors 


66. Australia—Clive P. Bishop, represent- 
ing Hilton Hosiery Ltd. (manufacturer), 291— 
295 Albion Street, West Brunswick, Victoria, 
is interested in the manufacture of women’s 
and children’s hosiery, and wishes to observe 
latest techniques, processes, and plant uti- 
lized in the production of full-fashioned 
hosiery. Scheduled to arrive October 21, via 
New York City, for a visit of 6 weeks. U.S. 
address: c/o Textile Machine Works, P. O. 
Box 940, Reading, Pa. Itinerary: New York, 
Reading, Philadelphia, Greensboro (N. C.), 
— (Ky.), Los Angeles, and San Fran- 


World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared, 


October 9, 1950 


67. Australia—George H. Horton, repre- 
senting Holeproof Ltd. (importer, wholesaler, 
manufacturer) , 204 Sydney Road, Brunswick, 
Victoria, is interested in investigating latest 
developments in tertile machinery and meth- 
ods as applied to hosiery manufacture. 
Scheduled to arrive October 25, via New York 
City, for a visit of 24%, months. U.S. address: 
c/o Textile Machine Works, P. O. Box 940, 
Reading, Pa. Itinerary: Reading and other 
cities suited to purpose of visit. 

68. Colombia—Liborio Cuellar G., repre- 
senting Rueda Osorio y Cia., Ltda. (agent), 
7-60 Calle 13, Oficina 402, Bogota, is inter- 
ested in obtaining agencies for electrical and 
building supplies. He is now in the United 
States until October 23. U.S. address: c/o 
Colombian Development Corporation, 52 
Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York and vicinity. 

69. England—Stanley Alexander Frost, rep- 
resenting The Sterling Typewriter Co., Ltd., 
229-301 Grays Inn Road, London, W. C. 1, 
is interested in establishing contacts for the 
sale in the United States of Sterling Siemag 
typewriters. Scheduled to arrive September 
25, via New York City, for a visit of 26 days. 
U. S. address: c/o U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, 42 Broadway, New York 4,N. Y. Itin- 
erary: New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, and 
other cities as desirable. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

70. England—J. E. Precious, representing 
F. Hills & Sons Ltd. (manufacturer, whole- 
saler, exporter), Norton Road, Stockton-on- 
Tees, County Durham, is interested in selling 
in the United States African mahogany lum- 
ber and various species of West African ve- 
neers, and blackboard. Scheduled to arrive 
October 4, via New York City, for a visit of 
4 to 6 weeks. U.S. address: Biltmore Hotel, 
Madison Avenue and Forty-third Street, New 
York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Norfolk, 
Charleston, and New Orleans. 

71. Netherlands—A. M. H. A. Fritsen, rep- 
resenting N. V. Petit & Fritsen (manufac- 
turer, exporter), Aarle-Rixtel), North Bra- 
bant, is interested in selling church bells, 
carillons, chimes, school bells, ships’ bells, 
school furniture of wood, and gymnasium 
equipment. Scheduled to arrive the first 
week of October, via New York City, for a 
visit of 3 months. U.S. address: c/o Nether- 
lands Trade Commissioner, 39 South La Salle 
Street, Chicago 3, Ill. Itinerary: New York 
and Chicago. 

72. Netherlands—Ernst K. Klatte, repre- 
senting Netherlands American Knitting Co., 
Inc., 615 Prinsengracht, Amsterdam, is inter- 
ested in importing knitting machinery into 
the Netherlands; also desires technical in- 
formation on such machinery. Scheduled to 
arrive September 20, via New York City, for 
a visit of 6 weeks. U.S. address: Statler Ho- 
tel, Seventh Avenue and Thirty-third Street, 
New York, N. Y. Itinerary: Rockland 
(Mass.), New York, Norristown (Pa.), East- 
hampton (Mass.), and Chicago. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

713. Netherlands—Leopold J. G. van Ewijk, 
representing N. V. Industrie v. h. van Lohu- 
izen & Co. (manufacturer, exporter), Vaas- 
sen, is interested in purchasing rolled alumi- 
num strip, and in selling cast iron and 
stronger light alloys. Scheduled to arrive 
September 27, via New York City, for a visit 
of 44 days. U.S. address: c/o John B. van 
Rossum, 724 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York, Detroit, Chicago, Mid- 
land (Mich.), Columbus (Ohio), Birming- 
ham, Buffalo, Cleveland, Muskegon, Phila- 
delphia, Washington, and Palmerton (N. J.), 


74. Sweden—Alex Natanael Engblom, rep- 
resenting AB Dyestuff Chemical Corporation, 
Goteborg, is interested in purchasing Ameri- 
can raw cotton. Scheduled to arrive Septem- 


ber 24, via New York City, for a visit of 2 
months. U.S. address: c/o The Royal Swed- 
ish Academy of Engineering, Room 863, 630 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York, Memphis, Portsmouth, Washing- 
ton, Greenville (S. C.), Dallas, and New 
Orleans. 

World Trade 
prepared. 

75. Sweden—Caj Pontan, representing AB. 
Bréderna Pontan, 29 Gamla Brogatan, Stock- 
holm, is interested in marketing in the United 
States stainless-steel products, machinery, 
cutlery, wood flour, and wooden articles. 
Scheduled to arrive September 22, via New 
York City, for a visit of 3 months. U. S. 
address: Wellington Hotel, Seventh Avenue 
and Fifty-fifth Street, New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York, Chicago, Boston, Glov- 
ersville (N. Y.), and Houston. 

World ‘Trade Directory Report 
prepared. 

76. Union of South Africa—Zacharias B. 
Coetzee, representing United Chemicals and 
Industrials, Ltd. (manufacturer, importer, 
wholesaler), 108 Williams Road, Durban, is 
interested in contacting manufacturers of 
general chemical products with a view to 
obtaining manufacturing rights under li- 
censing arrangement; also, seeks technical 
information on modern developments in the 
production of insecticides disinfectants, and 
general chemical lines. Scheduled to arrive 
September 16, via New York City, for a visit 
of 1 or 2 months. U.S. address: c/o South 
African Consulate General, 500 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. Itinerary: New York, Cleve- 
land, and Detroit. 

77. Union of South Africa—Harry H. Kap- 
lan, representing Steeldrill Clothing Manu- 
facturers (Pty.) Ltd. (importer, manufac- 
turer), 320 Kempston Road, P. O. Box 2035, 
Port Elizabeth, is interested in cotton drills, 
denims, toweling, poplins, and gabardines. 
Scheduled to arrive October 21, via New York 
City, for a visit of 1 month to 6 weeks. U.S. 
address: c/o Irving Trust Co. 1 Wall Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


Directory Report being 


being 


Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Branch has 
recently published the following trade lists of 
which mimeographed copies may be obtained 
by firms domiciled in the United States from 
this Branch and from Department of Com- 
merce Field Offices. The price is $1 a list 
for each country. 


Advertising Media—Australia. 

Architects, Builders, Contractors, and En- 
gineers—Bermuda. 

Automotive-Equipment 
Dealers—Barbados. 

Automotive-Product Manufacturers—Leb- 
anon. 

Beverage Manufacturers—Tunisia. 

Book, Magazine, and Periodical Importers 
and Dealers—Israel. 

Dental-Supply Houses—Ecuador. 

Dentists—Peru. 

Ecclesiastical-Supply Importers and Deal- 
ers—Guatemala. 

Ecclesiastical-Supply Manufacturers and 
Exporters—Netherlands.* 

Electric-Power Companies—Bolivia. 

Electric-Power Companies—lIraq. 

Fiber Producers and Exporters—Philip- 
pines. 

Fruit and Nut Importers, Dealers, Growers, 
and Exporters—British Malaya. 

Glass and Glassware Importers and Deal- 
ers—Israel. 

Hardware Importers and Dealers—Chile. 

Hide and Skin Importers, Dealers and Ex- 
porters—Netherlands. 


(Continued on p. 34) 
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Argentina 


Exchange and Finance 


NEw EXCHANGE RATES AND LIBERALIZED 
INVESTMENT CONTROLS ANNOUNCED 


A new exchange-rate structure and a num- 
ber of changes in Argentine exchange-control 
regulations have been announced by the 
Central Bank of Argentina in a series of cir- 
culars dated August 28, 1950. The most 
important features of the measures taken 
are: (1) Establishment of three new rates of 
exchange for the peso to replace the nine 
rates previously in force; (2) removal of 
Central Bank controls over the entry of 
foreign capital into Argentina; and (3) au- 
thorization for the transfer abroad of future 
earnings on foreign capital in amounts not 
to exceed 5 percent per year. 

Prior to August 28 export proceeds were 
liquidated at one or another of four buying 
rates of exchange, ranging from 3.3582 pesos 
per dollar to 7.1964 pesos. Exchange cover 
for imports was provided at one or another 
of four rates, ranging from 3.7313 pesos per 
dollar to 12.53 pesos per dollar. Nontrade 
transactions were effected at the so-called 
“free-market” rate, which was fixed at ap- 
proximately 9 pesos per dollar. Under the 
new schedule of rates, the foreign-exchange 
proceeds of exports will be liquidated at the 
exchange rate of 5 pesos per dollar or 7.50 
pesos per dollar, or at the fluctuating free- 
market rate, quoted initially at about 14.25 
pesos to the dollar. Exchange to be used in 
payment for imports will be provided at the 
same rates. Nontrade transactions will take 
place at the free-market rate. 

Henceforth Argentine banking institutions 
authorized to deal in foreign exchange may 
freely accept foreign funds remitted to Ar- 
gentina for investment. Prior approval of 
the Argentine Central Bank is no longer 
required. 

The Central Bank will undertake to author- 
ize the transfer through the free market of 
dividends, interest, income, and other returns 
on foreign capital invested in Argentina to 
the extent of 5 percent per annum on the 
registered amount of such capital. Such 
authorizations, however, will apply only to 
earnings shown by annual balances dated 
subsequent to August 28, 1950; transfers will 
be made in equal quarterly installments. 

The new regulations also provide for the 
issuance of exchange permits “without use of 
exchange” for a wide variety of imported 
items. Imports effected under these provi- 
sions must be paid for with the importers’ 
own funds or must be considered as capital 
imports or imports on a deferred-payment 
basis. Special provision is made for author- 
izing imports of machinery, equipment, raw 
materials, and other goods, payment to be 
made in installments over a period of at least 
5 years in the case of machinery and equip- 
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ment and in installments extending over at 
least 3 years in the case of raw materials and 
other goods. 


Austria 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


AGREEMENT WITH SWITZERLAND ON 
BORDER TRAFFIC SIGNED 


An agreement regulating frontier traffic 
between Austria and Switzerland was signed 
at St. Gallen on May 6, 1950, states a report 
of September 7 from the U. S. Legation in 
Vienna. 

This new agreement greatly liberalizes the 
movements of the Border dwellers of each 
country and small frontier trade and traffic. 


TRADE AND PAYMENTS AGREEMENT WITH 
IRELAND CONCLUDED 


In an exchange of notes of July 24, 1950, 
Austria and Ireland reached the first trade 
and payments agreement between the two 
countries, states a report of September 6, 
1950, from the U. S. Legation at Vienna. 

Both Governments agreed to facilitate the 
importation of each other’s goods and to con- 
sider favorably applications for the admis- 
sion of goods which each partner is particu- 
larly interested in exporting. 





China Trade Act Corporation 
1949 Annual Report and 
Income-Tax Deadlines Ex- 
tended 


The Acting Registrar of the China 
Trade Act, Mr. Eugene M. Braderman, 
Acting Director, Far Eastern Division, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., has extended the dead- 
line for the filing of annual reports for 
the year 1949 by China Trade Act cor- 
porations until March 15, 1951, because 
of the difficult conditions in China. At 
the request of the Acting Registrar, the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue, by a 
letter dated September 15, 1950, has ex- 
tended the deadline for the distribution 
of special tax savings dividends (Sec. 
262b, Internal Revenue Code) and the 
filing of corporate income-tax returns 
for such corporations until March 15 
1951. Interest on unpaid taxes accrues 
at the rate of 6 percent annually from 
March 15, 1950. Each corporation 
availing itself of the extension thus 
granted must attach a copy of the Com- 
missioner’s letter to the Acting Registrar 
to its 1949 income-tax return. Copies of 
the letter are available upon request to 
the Acting Registrar. 























The principal Austrian items to be con- 
sidered for delivery to Ireland are wine, for. 
est seeds, timber and timber products, glass, 
textiles, leather and leather goods, paper and 
paper products, iron, steel, and other metal. 
ware, machinery, electrical apparatus, phar. 
maceuticals, and chemicals, 

The main Irish products to be shipped to 
Austria are woolen and worsted piece goods, 
other textiles, abrasives, sport goods, whisky, 
stout, animal hair, feathers, and certain ag- 
ricultural products. 

Each Government undertakes, in the ap- 
plication of liberalization measures within 
the framework of the Organization for Eu- 
ropean Economic Cooperation, to accord to 
the products of the other country treat- 
ment not less favorable than that accorded 
to the products of any other member of the 
OEEC. 

Under the terms of this agreement, pay- 
ments for trade and invisible transactions 
between Austria and Ireland will be handled 
in the same manner as payments between 
Austria and other sterling-bloc countries, 


Brazil 


DISPATCH FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
RIO DE JANEIRO 
(Dated September 15, 1950) 


No change in business conditions, which 
remained satisfactory, was noted during the 
30 days ended September 16, Trade associ- 
ations and the press, however, continued to 
express concern over the possibility of a 
shortage of raw materials because of inter- 
national developments and urged immediate 
implementation of the stockpiling plan. A 
shortage of newsprint already has developed 
in Sao Paulo. 

Import licensing of essentials recently has 
been on-a. more liberal basis, but licensing 
for stockpiling is contingent upon deferred- 
payment demand and therefore has not pro- 
gressed as rapidly as some circles had hoped. 
A list of essentials for stockpiling considera- 
tion has not yet been announced, and none 
is expected to be issued in the near future. 
Concrete proposals, however, are examined 
and decided on their individual merits. 

Domestically produced penicillin G. was 
registered by the customs authorities as “sim- 
ilar to the imported product.” While nor- 
mally such action results only in depriving 
Government and other entities of free-entry 
or duty-reduction privileges, it is expected 
in this instance to influence the volume of 
entry of foreign penicillin through trade con- 
trols. Only one Brazilian firm currently is 
packaging penicillin in Brazil, but a sub- 
sidiary of an American firm reportedly is ex- 
pected to do so in the near future. 

The only new announcements made con- 
cerning barter transactions were to permit 
exports of tanned alligator skins and balata, 
coquirana, and massaranduba rubber against 
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jmports of any licensable product, and to 
entertain barter proposals for imports of 
nousehold refrigerators by traditional im- 
porters up to 40 percent of imports made by 
them either in 1948 or 1949. 

The improvement in Brazil’s dollar and 
other hard-currencies position was reflected 
in the practical elimination of remittance 
delays in preferential and first categories and 
in a reduction to approximately 10’4 months 
in fourth-category remittances. 

A continuation of dry weather in central 
Brazil during August was the cause of serious 
concern to coffee growers and cattlemen, par- 
ticularly in northern Sao Paulo, where rain- 
fall has been subnormal for the past 3 
months. In the south, however, excessive 
precipitation in certain regions retarded 
planting operations. 

Cacao sales to the United States from 
Bahia amounted to only 63,708 bags out of to- 
tal sales in August of 109,059 bags. Neverthe- 
less, the trade expects to sell the remaining 
several hundred thousand bags of the pres- 
ent crop at good prices, primarily because of 
the Korean situation. Weather conditions 
had been unfavorable for the development 
of the intermediate cacoa crop, but by the 
last of August heavy rains had given way to 
warmer weather, and the spread of the 
prown-rot disease had been halted. 

During August the castor-seed market ad- 
vanced from US$125 a ton to $185. Sales to 
the United States during the month were 
limited to 500 tons. The current high price 
is attributed to a brisk demand, both domes- 
tic and foreign, plus the possibility that this 
season’s crop will be a small one. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


REDUCTION IN FEES ON SHIPMENTS VIA 
LOIDE BRASILEIRO ALSO APPLICABLE TO 
TRANSSHIPMENTS 


The 50 percent reduction in fees for legaliz- 
ing bills of lading and consular invoices for 
shipments on Loide Brasileiro vessels is appli- 
cable not only to direct shipments but also to 
transshipments from other vessels when 
direct service by such vessels is impossible, 
according to a decision interpreting article 20 
of Brazilian law No. 420 of April 10, 1937. 
The decision was announced by the Minister 
of Finance in circular No. 24 of September 11, 
1950, and was transmitted by the U. S. Em- 
bassy in a dispatch of September 18. 


Gum ADDED TO THE LIST OF BARTERABLE 
PRODUCTS 


Proposals for barter transactions involving 
the export from Brazil of balata, coquirana, 
and messaranduba (varieties of gum) in ex- 
change for any licensable product will be 
received by the Export-Import Department of 
the Bank of Brazil, according to notice 
No. 201, published in the Dairio Oficial of 
September 12, 1950. 


Canada 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Dury Status or CoaTep COTTON FABRICS 


Fabrics wholly of cotton, coated or impreg- 
nated, when imported by manufacturers of 
motion-picture screens for use in the manu- 
facture of such screens in their own factories 
will be permitted entry into Canada during 
the period September 1, 1950, to September 30, 
1951, free of duty if imported under the 
British preferential tariff, at a 5 percent duty 
if imported under the most-favored-nation 
tariff, and at a 20 percent duty if imported 


October 9, 1950 





Colombian Government 
Creates Committee To Study 
World Bank Report 


The Colombian Government has 
created the Committee of Economic De- 
velopment to study and analyze the rec- 
ommendations made in the report of the 
Mission to Colombia, organized under 
the sponsorship of the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment, in cooperation with the Banco de 
la Republica de Colombia and headed 
by Dr. Lauchlin Currie (see Foreicen 
ComMERCcE WEEKLY of August 28, 1950, 
for announcement of the publication of 
the report). 

A Government decree, published in 
the press of September 2, 1950, and re- 
ported by the U. S. Embassy in Bogota, 
establishes this bipartisan committee, 
which is composed of six members gen- 
erally conceded to be widely experienced 
in economics, finance, and administra- 
tion. The Committee of Economic De- 
velopment is charged with making a 
thorough study of the World Bank re- 
port and analyzing its recommendations 
and the possibility of putting them into 
effect, considering the economic and 
fiscal resources of the country or loans 
which may be obtained. The committee 
is also to determine the economic, ad- 
ministrative, and fiscal plans necessary 
to carry out recommendations which 
may be adopted or approved by the 
committee, 











under the general tariff, by Canadian order- 
in-council No. 4336, dated September 12, 1950. 
Tariff item number 862 has been designated 
for such imports. Imports from the United 
States are subject to most-favored-nation 
tariffs. 

Formerly, coated or impregnated cotton 
fabrics were subject to import duties under 
tariff item 532d, which under the British 
preferential tariff, amounted to 2214 percent 
under the most-favored-nation tariff to 2714 
percent, and under the general tariff to 35 
percent plus 4 cents a pound. 


Ceylon 


DISPATCH FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
COLOMBO 
(Dated September 7, 1950) 


Two major developments in the field of 
finance took place during August: Ceylon 
joined the International Monetary Fund and 
the International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development, and the Central Bank of 
Ceylon was opened. At the forthcoming 
sterling agreements talks, Ceylon is expected 
to turn to the United Kingdom for dollars 
for the Central Bank’s reserve fund and for 
its contribution to the International Mone- 
tary Fund. 

A Cabinet subcommittee, consisting of the 
Ministers of Finance, Commerce, and Indus- 
tries, has been appointed to formulate a 
policy with regard to the investment of for- 
eign capital. Meanwhile, a move in the di- 
rection of bolstering the position of foreign 
capital investments in Ceylon was a Cabinet- 
level decision allowing a Czechoslovakian 
shoe company to establish a branch factory 
in Ceylon to make rubber-soled.canvas shoes. 
The announcement of the decision stated 
that the foreign shoe company could not he 


excluded merely because it competed with 
local capital. 

The reopening of the London tea auctions 
in April 1951 has been discussed in Colombo 
by Indian and Ceylonese representatives. 
The tea industries of the two countries fear 
that southern Asia is heading toward over- 
production. They point out that during Au- 
gust Ceylon local-market tea prices declined 
at each sale, and they hope that tea sales 
will be stimulated through the reopening vf 
the London auctions. 

While tea prices have been dropping, other 
export commodity prices in Ceylon have been 
rising. Rubber and coconut oil have regis- 
tered large price increases and continue to 
show firm trends. Commodities in the do- 
mestic market rose 2 points in August, raising 
the cost-of-living index to an all-time high 
of 274. Labor, as a result, has become restive. 
Rather than meet the new price levels with 
increased cost-of-living allowances, the Min- 
ister of Finance has declared that he favors 
subsidizing essential foods such as rice and 
flour. 

Other items of interest during August 
were: The arrival of an American agricul- 
tural expert on rice growing to act as an 
adviser to the Ceylon Ministry of Agriculture 
and Lands under United States Public Law 
402 (Technical Assistance Act); opening of 
a Government cement factory at Kankesan- 
turai; completion of a new turbine at the 
hydroelectric plant supplying electricity to 
Colombo, which by October will raise the 
city’s electricity supply from 15,000 to 40,000 
kilowatts; and approval by the Cabinet of a 
transport bill, which will coordinate road 
and rail common carriers, in addition to reg- 
ulating the use of private trucks and auto- 
mobiles. The transport bill is of special 
interest to the Ceylon Government Railway, 
which has been operating at an annual def- 
icit of about $1,000,000. 


Colombia 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


RUBBER THREAD: APPROVAL REQUIRED FOR 
IMPORT 


Import licenses for rubber thread must 
be approved by the Colombian Ministry of 
Commerce and Industries, according to a 
resolution published in the local press on 
August 17, 1950, and reported by the United 
States Embassy in Bogota. The resolution 
states that approval will be given only if the 
consumer can prove that domestically pro- 
duced threads are deficient in quality or 
quantity to satisfy his needs. It also pro- 
vides that the prices of rubber threads in 
effect as of the date of the resolution may 
not be changed without the authorization of 
the Ministry. 

The resolution is in accordance with decree 
No. 1986 of June 12, 1950 (see ForrIcn Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY of July 31), which grants the 
Ministry of Commerce and Industries power 
to control not only the importation of certain 
raw materials for local industries but also 
the importation of manufactured articles 
that might compete with domestic products 
manufactured from protected raw materials. 
The United States Embassy in Bogota believes 


that this action is the first exercise of the 
latter power. 


Commercial Laws Digests 


NEW LABOR CopE ISSUED 


The new Colombia labor code, which is a 
compilation and clarification of previous 
labor legislation, was issued as decree No. 
2663 of August 5, 1950, published in the 
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Diario Oficial of September 9, to become effec- 
tive on January 1, 1951. The code contains 
some new concepts which impose additional 
obligations on employers, and also with- 
draws certain minor benefits previously ac- 
corded labor. It contains 509 articles and 
is made applicable to all those employed 
other than by the Government. 


Cuba 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Duty-FREE ENTRY OF CEMENT EXTENDED 


The duty-free privileges which Cuba has 
accorded to cement imports from time to 
time since 1947 were extended for 6 months 
from July 24, 1950, by decree 2642 of August 
16, 1950, published in the Official Gazette 
dated August 29. 

Imported cement will not be exempt, how- 
ever, from the consumption tax of 1214 cents 
a bag (424 kilograms) assessed on both 
locally manufactured and imported cement 
(for references to the reimposition of the tax, 
see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of June 19. 
1950). 


NEWSPRINT: CONTROL TIGHTENED OVER 
DuTY-FREE ENTRY 


Cuban customhouse officials are author- 
ized to clear newsprint under the duty-free 
benefits granted by decree No. 952 of 1941, 
only when shipments are consigned directly 
to publishers entitled to exemptions, ac- 
cording to decree 1986 of July 10, 1950, pub- 
lished in the Official Gazette of August 2. 
Under the new measure, shipping documents 
covering consignments of newsprint made 
out “in favor of” or “to notify’ commercial 
entities cannot be endorsed to publishers for 
duty exemptions. 

Decree 1986 also clarifies the definition of 
newspapers or magazines that may receive 
duty-free newsprint as “all kinds of publi- 
cations which are issued under the same 
title one or more times a day, or at regular 
or irregular intervals not to exceed 30 (days), 
with paid circulation, and that are not offi- 
cial organs of mercantile establishments.” 
Supplements or extraordinary editions are 
included. 


Stamp TAX ON IMPORTED TEXTILES 
MOopIFIED 


With the object of removing discrimina- 
tion in application of the 6 percent stamp 
tax on textiles, established by decree 1093 of 
March 25, 1949 (see FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY, dated May 2, 1949) the basis for its 
assessment on imported made-up textile 
goods was recently reduced to 70 percent of 
the c. i. f. value of the goods, by decree No. 
2461 published in the Official Gazette on 
August 29, 1950. 

Manufacturers and importers have con- 
tended that the tax has been wrongfully 
applied to items of apparel in that its stat- 
ute, decree 1093, does not include ready-to- 
wear. Decree 2461 specifically includes 
ready-made clothing and thus removes any 
further objection on this account. 


Czechoslovakia 


Economic Conditions 
CZECHOSLOVAK FOREIGN TRADE BELOw 1949 
LEVEL 


The value of Czechoslovak foreign trade 
during the first half of 1950 dropped by 14 
percent, in comparison with the correspond- 
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ing period of 1949, according to statistics 
published by the Czechoslovak Government. 
Imports declined by 17 percent—from $405,- 
680,000 in the first half of 1949 to $337,340,- 
000 in the first half of this year; exports 
showed a somewhat smaller decline—from 
$401,180,000 to $352,980,000. 

In contrast to the deficit of about $4,500,- 
000 in the balance of trade in the first half 
of 1949, Czechoslovak foreign trade now 
shows an export surplus of about $15,640,000. 
The favorable balance was achieved through 
a faster reduction of imports. 

Trade between the United States and 
Czechoslovakia, as reported by the U. S. Bu- 
reau of the Census, amounted to $22,516,000 
in the first half of 1950, increasing in value 
by 13 percent from the corresponding period 
of 1949. The increase was entirely on the 
United States import side. United States 
imports from Czechoslovakia rose from 
$10,024,000 to $14,937,000; United States ex- 
ports to Czechoslovakia, on the other hand, 
fell from ¢9,796,000 to $7,579,000. The prin- 
cipal United States exports were raw cotton; 
cigarettes; industrial machinery, such as tex- 
tile, sewing, and shoe machinery; chemicals; 
and dairy products. Chief imports from 
Czechoslovakia continued to be textiles, in- 
edible vegetable products, and nonmetallic 
minerals. 


Dominican 
Republic 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


ANIMAL-FAT Import DUTIES LOWERED 


The import duty on all lard and other 
animal fats entering the Dominican Republic 
has been lowered from 50 cents to 30 cents 
(U. S. currency) per net kilogram, by decree 
No. 6767 of August 27, 1950, reported the 
U. S. Embassy in Ciudad Trujillo, on August 
30, 1950. 

[See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of July 3, 
1950, for earlier announcement of an in- 
crease in customs duties. | 


uy 
egypt 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


RIcE-JUTE PRODUCTS AGREEMENT SIGNED 


The Governments of Egypt and India have 
concluded an agreement by which Egypt will 
supply India with 60,000 tons of rice, valued 
at £E40.68 a ton (approximately $116.75 at 
rate of £E1—$2.87), in exchange for 14,000 
tons of jute products, deliveries to be made 
by December 1950. It is reported that nego- 
tiations for another transaction of this kind 
will be started immediately. 


El Salvador 


DISPATCH FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
SAN SALVADOR 
(Dated September 18, 1950) 


Wholesale and retail trade continued brisk 
during August and early September, and 
sales agents representing foreign exporters 
and manufacturers were busy placing orders 
for all kinds of merchandise for early deliv- 
ery in El Salvador. Local merchants with an 
eye to the possibility of a general war and 
consequent shortages, were revising prices 
upward and stocking up. Retail prices on 





iron sheets, reinforcing hars, wire, and glass 
have increased on an average of 35 percent in 
the past 60 days. Prices of textiles and gen- 
eral hardware have increased about 20 per. 
cent. 

Following normal seasonal trends, Salvya- 
doran gold and exchange reserves, which had 
amounted to US$51,373,000 on July 31 were 
down to $48,540,000 by August 31. However, 
on the same date in 1949, reserves totaled 
only $38,072,000. Banks report that collec. 
tions have improved significantly during the 
past 2 months and that most merchants are 
now meeting their import obligations 
promptly. The new regulations requiring 
prompt removal of goods from customs ware.- 
houses have assisted in such collections. 

The uncertainty with which some commer. 
cial circles view a change in Government 
administration appeared unjustified, as the 
good coffee crop expected this winter and 
continued high prices should sustain the 
booming Salvadoran economy for at least 
another year. 

As shipments of the current coffee crop 
were about finished, exports in August were 
down to 28,000 bags, bringing total coffee 
exports since the beginning of the crop year 
last October 1 to 1,120,000 bags. The 1950-51 
crop is maturing unusually early, and small 
lots may be available for export by the mid- 
dle of October. 

Spot sales of Salvadoran coffee during Au- 
gust reached the all-time high for that type 
of US$57.50 per hundred pounds f. o. b. Sal- 
vadoran port. Future delivery quotations 
climbed steadily and December and January 
delivery contracts were being closed at from 
$56 to $56.75 for good washed coffees. The 
Companhia Salvadorena de Cafe estimates 
that about 287,500 bags of the 1950-51 crop 
have already been committed for export. It 
is still estimating that the new export crop 
will amount to about 977,500 bags. Local 
coffee circles believe that this estimate may 
be a little conservative. 

The Cotton Growers Cooperative has an- 
nounced that the 1949-50 cotton crop of 
146,071 quintals (approximately 29,000 bales) 
is by far the largest cotton crop ever pro- 
duced in El Salvador. The 1948-49 crop 
amounted to 101,993 quintals. Exports from 
the 1949-50 crop will total 83,960 quintals of 
lint cotton. El Salvador’s most important 
export market for cotton is Guatemala, but 
this year sizable shipments were also made 
to England, Sweden, Switzerland, Belgium, 
and the Netherlands. The 1950-51 cotton 
crop may be from 10 to 15 percent greater 
than the 1949-50 crop. The 1949-50 cotton- 
seed crop approximated 12,000 tons. With 
the exception of reserves for replanting, the 
entire crop was pressed in local oil-seed 
mills. 

On August 29 the contract for the con- 
struction of the dam and power plant for 
the 30,000-kw. Lempa River hydroelectrifica- 
tion project was signed with a United States 
construction firm. The project is sched- 
uled to be completed by May 1953. About 
50 United States technicians and 800 Salva- 
dorans will be employed, The Lempa Dam 
will triple generating capacity in El Salvador 
and is expected to give great impetus to the 
development of industry and agriculture. 

Two basic labor laws published in August 
authorized for the first time in the country’s 
history the creation of labor unions and es- 
tablished the machinery for collective bar- 
gaining. This labor legislation may have 
far-reaching effects on the economic and 
social development of the country. 





The Egyptian Government is making 4 
study of pharmaceutical requirements to 
determine and make plans for an average 
2-year supply. 
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Germany 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CurisTMAs GIFT PARCELS TO SERVICEMEN: 
PosTAL REGULATIONS 


The period October 15 to November 15 has 
been designated as the time for acceptance 
of Christmas parcels for members of the 
Armed Forces serving outside the continental 
United States, including Germany, according 
to Postal Bulletin No. 19369 of September 19, 
Thats about the sending of individual gift 
parcels to Germany may be obtained from 
the various post Offices in the country. 


Uy 
Hungary 
Exchange and Finance 


New CODIFICATION OF FOREIGN EXCHANGE 
AND FOREIGN PROPERTY LAW PROMUL- 
GATED 


A new and comprehensive codification of 
Foreign Exchange and Foreign Property Law 
has been promulgated by the Hungarian 
Presidium in Decree of Legal Force No. 
30/1950, published in Hungarian Official 
Gazette No. 130-131, dated August 2, 1950, 
and presumably effective on the date of pub- 
lication. The new low completely super- 
sedes all foreign-exchange controls enacted 
since 1931. 

The new decree makes all foreign transac- 
tions of persons residing in Hungary subject 
to State control and confers upon the State 
the right to “requisition” all or any of the 
foreign means of payment, assets, or secu- 
rities of persons residing in Hungary without 
regard for nationality, including natural and 
juridical persons. Hungarian firms, and 
agents in Hungary of foreign firms. Such 
requisitioning may take place at any time, 
without notice and without redress. Al- 
though the decree makes no provision for 
compensation for “requisitioned” assets, it 
appears that some sort of payment in local 
currency is implied. 

Subjects covered by the decree are as fol- 
lows: Definition and principles; restrictions 
on dealing in means of payment and previous 
metals; provisions relating to securities and 
claims; regulations covering cash debts; pro- 
visions concerning trade in goods; special 
provisions affecting travelers; provisions re- 
ferring to transactions in gold and platinum 
(superseding decree No. 68/1950 M. T.; see 
FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of May 15, 1950); 
and regulations relating to other items of 
property. In addition to information regard- 
ing penalties resulting from violation of the 
decree, there is appended a list of laws and 
decrees invalidated and replaced by decree 
No. 30/1950. 

The new decree is an important, compre- 
hensive codification of Hungarian Foreign 
Exchange and Foreign Property Law and it 
will have considerable international signifi- 
cance. The definition of items of property 
that may no longer be disposed of except 
with the permission of the State indicates 
the broad application of the law. It covers 
such property as foreign business interests, 
patents, trade-marks, real estate, claims to 
inheritance, use of usufructory rights, all 
movable assets of whatever kind exceeding 
5,000 forints in value, and goods removed 
from the country between March 19, 1944, 
and April 4, 1945, the period of the German 
“occupation.” 

[A limited number of copies of an English 
translation of the decree are available on a 
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loan basis from the Eastern European Divi- 
sion, Office of International Trade, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C.] 


India 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


INDIA LIBERALIZES IMPORT OF SAMPLES AND 
ADVERTISING MATERIAL 


The value of bona fide trade samples, in- 
cluding advertising material, that may be 
imported into India under open general li- 
cense in one shipment has been increased 
from 100 rupees ($21) to 150 rupees ($31.50), 
provided the samples are supplied free of 
charge. Vegetable seeds are specifically ex- 
cluded from this exemption from individual 
import license. 


RIcE-JUTE PRODUCTS AGREEMENT SIGNED 


(See item appearing under the heading 
“Egypt.”) 


lran 
DISPATCH FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
TEHRAN 
(Dated August 18, 1950) 


Economic conditions in Iran apparently 
have stabilized recently, following a long 
period of deterioration. Factory reopenings 
have been reported, the crop outlook remains 
favorable, and the downward price trend ap- 
pears to have been checked. 

The industrial situation improved some- 
what. The Zayandeh factory at Isfahan 
reopened its weaving section after having 
suspended operations for 11 months; the 
strike that has been in progress for some 
time at the Semman spinning mill was 
settled early in July; and no further factory 
shut-downs have been reported. 

Crude-oil production has approximated 
record levels, the monthly average for the 
first 7 months of 1950 amounting to 2,642,000 
tons, or more than 20 percent higher than 
in the comparable period of last year. 

Work on two important public-works proj- 
ects is scheduled to begin soon, according vo 
the local press. One, for which a contract 
has already been awarded to a foreign firm, 
provides for the improvement of the water- 
supply system in several Iranian towns; the 
other provides for linking Isfahan to the 
Trans-Iranian railroad system. 

The release without import licenses of large 
quantities of goods which had accumulated at 
Persian Gulf Port warehouses was authorized 
by the Government. At the same time, an 
important decree affecting foreign-exchange 
rates, imports, and exports was passed by the 
Council of Ministers on July 24. 

The official exchange rate (32 rials to the 
dollar) was maintained, but its effect is prac- 
tically limited to the purchase of rials by the 
Anglo-Iranian Oil Co. for local expenses. A 
restricted category of goods was set up, com- 
prising for the most part items the importa- 
tion of which it was considered desirable to 
encourage, for which Government exchange 
will be sold at the present certificate rate (40 
rials to the dollar). This list includes indus- 
trial and agricultural machinery, pharmaceu- 
ticals, sugar, paper, cotton piece goods, and 
other items. The stated intention is to favor 
the importation of goods considered of prime 
necessity and useful to the national economy, 
as well as those which are generally noncom- 
petitive with domestic manufactures. Cot- 
ton piece goods are an obvious exception to 


the latter criterion, but a degree of protection 
was provided on such goods by the imposi- 
tion of an added 15 percent customs levy. A 
third residual category, comprising other 
imports the majority of which are considered 
not essential and which could be made in 
Iran, are now to be financed exclusively 
through exchange purchases from exporters. 
The rate of purchase and sale is to be left to 
supply and demand. 

A new schedule of customs duties is in 
process of preparation. The general effect, 
according to preliminary reports, will be to 
remove duties on exports, decrease those on 
certain essential imported articles, such as 
machinery, and increase those on luxury 
goods. 

The Budget Commission of the Majlis ap- 
proved an amended national budget in the 
middle of July. Through increases in esti- 
mated revenues and cuts in appropriations, 
a balance of revenues and expenditures was 
achieved on paper at a level of about 10,000,- 
000,000 rials, which contrasts with a 2,500,- 
000,000-rial deficit in the budget by the 
previous Government. 

A loan of £8,000,000, without interest, 
against State royalties was made by the 
Anglo-Iranian Oil Co. to the Iranian Govern- 
ment, according to an announcement in 
London on September 12, 1950. The loan 
was advanced within the framework of the 
present concession, pending ratification of a 
supplementary oil agreement by the Majlis. 

The crop outlook continues favorable. A 
satisfactory grain crop is forecast, and the 
yield of cotton is expected to be well above 
last year’s level. The Government has or- 
dered a reduction in the buying price of 
wheat, about 10 percent in most sections of 
the country except in Khuzistan, where a 
much sharper cut has been authorized. 

Although there were substantial price in- 
creases following the outbreak of hostilities 
in Korea, they are not reflected in the latest 
data available, which are for the month 
ended July 22. The Tehran wholesale price 
index for the month ended July 22 was 520, 
compared with 534 for the preceding month; 
the cost-of-living index for Tehran was 561, 
against 587 for the preceding month and 
for Iran 773, against 791. The Government 
recently reduced the price of sugar and bread. 

Plans are being formulated for some degree 
of decentralization of the Plan Organization 
through the transfer of certain operating 
sections to corresponding Ministries. The 
Health Section was transferred to the Min- 
istry of Health late in July, and other similar 
changes are anticipated. 


Ireland 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE AND PAYMENTS AGREEMENT 
CONCLUDED 


See item appearing under the heading 
“Austria.” 


Italy } 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TEMPORARY REGULATIONS FOR THE 
APPLICATION OF THE NEW ITALIAN 
CUSTOMS TARIFF 


The new Italian general customs tariff on 
imports became effective temporarily, on 
July 14, 1950, and in any case will not ex- 
tend beyond July 15, 1951, by decree No. 
453 of July 8, 1950, published in the Gaz- 
zetta Ufficiale of July 13. [The new Italian 
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general customs tariff itself was published in 
an “ordinary supplement to the Gazzetta 
Ufficiale No. 156 of July 11, 1950,” as decree 
No. 442 of July 7, 1950.] 

The duties of the new tariff are ad valorem 
except the specific duties on tobaccos and 
a few composite duties with specific mini- 
mums. The ad valorem duties of the gen- 
eral tariff in excess of 11 percent are, under 
the general formula of the provisional tariff 
now in force, averaged with 11 percent; for 
example, if the general tariff provides a 25 
percent rate, the provisional rate is one- 
half the sum of 25 percent and 11 percent, 
or 18 percent. Fractions through one-half 
of 1 percent are not counted. In other 
words, for the ad valorem duties in the new 
general tariff that exceed 11 percent, tem- 
porary lower rates are provided by adding to 
the 11 percent old tariff, or postwar, “duty” 
(actually a specific duty by weight levied in 
depreciated lire, reckoned for the purpose as 
equivelant to 1 percent ad valorem plus the 
10-percent import-license fee) one-half of 
the difference between 11 percent and the 
duty set down in the general tariff. (The 
10 percent import license fee has been 
abolished, and in its stead an import license 
foe of one-half of 1 percent is levied.) 

This general formula does not, however, 
apply to the following commodities: 

1. Commodities included in tariff chap- 
ters 9, coffee, tea, and spices; 17, sugar and 
sugar products; 41, furs and fur manufac- 
turers; and 71, precious stones, precious 
metals, jewelry. To these items are to be 
applied (a) the rates of the general tariff, in- 
tegrally, or (b) such rates as are agreed upon 
through tariff negotiations, or (c) the special 
provisional rates described in following par- 
agraph 2. 

2. About 500 commodities listed in the 
table or schedule appended to the subject 
decree, which are dutiable at the rates fixed 
forthem. This list comprises items dutiable 
temporarily at the special provisional rates 
provided for them, which are either higher 
or lower than those that would have re- 
sulted from application of the general for- 
mula. 

3. Commodities which have been negoti- 
ated by Italy in tariff agreements in force at 
the present time, for example, the Annecy 
Protocol under the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade, are to be dutiable at the 
rates agreed upon, except negotiated items 
appearing in the list under paragraph 2. 
For these items the lower of the two rates 
is to be the effective one. 

4. A few agricultural products—potato 
flour for dextrine, glues, sizing, etc., mani- 
oca flour for tapioca, sugar beets and chicory 
roots for coffee substitutes, glass tubes for 
thermometers, and cotton linters for arti- 
ficial textile fibers, are to be given special 
favorable treatment, as specified. 

A draft decree has been drawn up to pro- 
vide for an 11l-percent tariff rate until De- 
cember 31, 1952, for imports of machinery 
and equipment which cannot normally be 
furnished by Italian industry and which is 
imported for (a) development and modern- 
ization of Italian industry or agriculture or 
(b) execution of public works of national 
interest, or modernization of mechanical or 
scientific equipment of public administra- 
tions or institutions. 





Knitted outerwear and woolen and worsted 
fabrics were among the traditional items 
forming the bulwark of British dollar export 
sales which showed the largest gains in 
July 1950. Increases in all dollar export 
sales of 54 percent over 1949 averages and 
30 percent over January-June 1950 averages 
were noted. 
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Mexico 


Economic Conditions 


DEVELOPMENTS DURING AUGUST 1950 


A quickening in the tempo of Mexico’s 
economic activity was registered during Au- 
gust as a result of increased cotton prices, 
a peak in tourist trade, and the stimulus 
offered by the world crisis. However, some 
sections reported little change from low-ebb 
conditions resulting from poor crops and sea- 
sonal and other factors. Wholesale activities 
and prices increased as retailers engaged in 
inventory building. Retail sales, however, 
were reported to be somewhat below those 
of July, perhaps because of buyer apathy or 
resistance to increased prices. The excessive 
buying of some goods, such as tires and 
vehicles, which began with the outbreak of 
the Korean war virtually exhausted dealers’ 
stocks. Heavy ordering from the United 
States of iron, steel, machinery, and other 
items in short supply continued, and nu- 
merous importers who turned to Europe as 
an alternate source of supply are said to 
have encountered supply restrictions in that 
area. 

Despite persistent reports that the Govern- 
ment intends to relax import controls to 
facilitate the acquisition of necessary items, 
the only action taken thus far has been the 
removal from control of certain steel prod- 
ucts. The possibility of some relaxation uf 
Mexico’s import prohibitions was, however, 
forecast by the President when he stated 
in his annual message that the Ministry of 
Finance and Public Credit was giving con- 
sideration to the desirability of substituting 
some of the prohibitions with protective 
duties to become effective after termination 
of the United States-Mexico Trade Agree- 
ment. In accordance with the Government’s 
announced intention of assisting the impor- 
tation of essentials, Nacional Finnaciera, the 
official investment bank, has reportedly in- 
stituted a policy of granting credits to the 
extent of 60 percent of the purchase cost. 


FINANCE 


Peso-dollar quotations remained at or near 
bottom levels during August—an indication 
that dollar availabilities continued adequate. 
The August wholesale price index reached 
311.8 (1939=100), compared with 306.5 for 
July. The principal increases were registered 
by the semifinished-goods group, particularly 
construction materials. Bank collections 
were generally slower during the month, pre- 
sumably because of heavier buying, and 
credit remained generally restricted. 

Final foreign-trade statistics revealed that 
July was the second month of the year in 
which an active trade balance was registered. 
Exports were recorded at 424,900,000 pesos 
and imports at 375,700,000 pesos. July ex- 
ports increased 167,700,000 pesos over the 
preceding month, and it is significant that 
imports also increased, by 64,000,000 pesos— 
possibly a reflection of the heavier import 
buying inspired by the Korean War or the 
forthcoming termination on December 31, 
1950, of the United States—-Mexico Trade 
Agreement. In an effort to prevent the do- 
mestic tire shortage from becoming worse, 
the Ministry of National Economy placed 
tires and tubes under export control, 
effective August 25. 

The Mexican Commercial Mission to Eu- 
rope on August 26 entered into a trade and 
payments agreement with Western Germany 
designed to facilitate the exchange of com- 
modities between the two countries to a 
total value of $124,000,000. After approval 
by the Allied High Commission and formal 
signature, the agreement will become effec- 





tive for an initial period of 1 year which wi 
terminate September 30, 1951. On Septem. 
ber 2 the Mission signed a general most. 
favored-nation trade agreement with Swit. 
zerland. This agreement, provisionally ef. 
fective from the date of signature, is to he 
operative for a period of 2 years subject to 
tacit extension for a like period. 


TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNICATION 


The continued shortage of railway cars 
during August hampered the movement of 
numerous products and created a considera. 
ble backlog of freight at Monterrey. 

The Mexican National Railways has deve]. 
oped a plan whereby tourists desiring to drive 
through Mexico into Central America may 
ship their automobiles by flat car over Mex. 
ico’s uncompleted section of the Pan Ameri. 
can Highway between Arriaga and Tapachula 
at a cost of 300 pesos (US$34.69) for the car 
and one occupant. On August 25 a caravan 
left Mexico City for Nicaragua to inaugurate 
the new rail and road link. The Nationa] 
Railways on August 30 also inaugurated fast 
passenger service between Mexico City anq 
Ciudad Juarez, and Mexico City and Durango, 

In August, Telefonos de Mexico, S. A., the 
recently consolidated telephone company, 
embarked upon a 5-year expansion program 
designed to meet the country’s heavy demand 
for increased service. 


MINING 


Increased prices for base metals have stim- 
ulated Mexican production and brought some 
marginal producers into operation. Hovy- 
ever, the existing shortage of railway cars 
and motive power is hampering the move- 
ment of ores, concentrates, and metals. 

Mexican petroleum production also is ris. 
ing steadily. In June it reached an average 
of 199,400 barrels of crude a day. The Presi- 
dent, in his September 1 speech, reported a 
daily output at 215,000 barrels. Increased 
petroleum outputs are still being drawn 
largely from proven areas. 


AGRICULTURE 


Weather conditions were only partially 
favorable to Mexican agriculture during 
August. In certain areas drought and semi- 
drought conditions adversely effected crops, 
pastures, and cattle. At the end of the 
month the harvesting of Mexico's record 1950 
cotton crop was approximately 60 percent 
completed. Although revised estimates indi- 
cate that the crop will not reach the earlier 
forecast of 1,200,000 bales (230 kilograms 
each) because of heavy insect infestation 
and unfavorable growing conditions, it is 
now anticipated that production will amount 
to 1,020,000 bales, which still would be an all- 
time high. The higher cotton prices will 
result in a cash return approximately equiv- 
alent to that expected on the basis of 4 
1,200,000-bale crop. Preliminary estimates 
place the 1950-51 coffee and rice crops at 
1,065,000 bags (of 60 kilograms each) and 
228,000 metric tons, respectively. The 1950 
wheat crop is expected to establish a new 
record of 350,000 metric tons. 


LABOR 


The labor situation was relatively quiet 
during the month. However, rising prices 
stemming from speculative forces stimulated 
by the Korean war awakened labor’s interest 
in contract renegotiations for higher wages 
and renewed demands for strict enforcement 
of price controls on basic necessities. A 
Nation-wide telephone strike on August 3 was 
quickly settled in the early hours of the 
following morning on the basis of a 16-per- 
cent wage increase to former Ericeson 
workers and a 6-percent wage increase in 
ex-Mexicana system workers. The silk and 
rayon industry contract renegotiation was 
amicably concluded with wage increase 
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ranging from 6 to 15 percent. During the 
month wage talks were instituted in seven 
local affiliates of one United States power 


group. 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CERTAIN IRON AND STEEL PRODUCTS No 
LONGER REQUIRE IMPORT PERMIT 


On August 8, 1950, the following iron and 
steel products were removed from the list of 
items requiring prior import permits in 
Mexico, by a Ministry of Finance circular 
published on the same day in the Diario 
Oficial, reports the U. S. Embassy in Mexico 


City. 


Tariff 
fraction Product 

3.53.10....-- Iron or steel hoops, with hooks or rivets, 
for baling packages. 

3.53.13.-.--- Strips or flat bands of iron or steel more than 
2,200 mm, in length but not exceeding 
3,700 mm.; more than 20 mm. in width 
but not exceeding 30 mm.; and up to 2 
mm. in thickness. 

3.53.15 _ Strips or flat bands of iron or steel from 
5 to 60 mm. in width, and up to 3 mm. in 
thickness, even when perforated or em- 
bossed or with printed characters, n. s. 

3.53.60 Tron or steel sheets, neither tinned nor gal- 
vanized, more than 15 em. in width and 
up to 0.66 mm. in thickness. 

3.53.61_..... Iron or steel sheets, neither tinned nor gal- 
vanized, more than 15 em. in width and 
more than 0.66 mm. but less than 4 mm. 
in thickness. 

3.53.62._..-- Iron or steel sheets, galvanized, even when 
corrugated, n. s. 

3.53.63....-. Iron or steel sheets, n. s. 

3.53.64... Iron or steel sheets, corrugated, galvanized 
or not, more than 1 but not exceeding 
4 mm. in thickness. 


CERTAIN MEDICINALS IMPORTED DUTY FREE 


“Neo Salvarsan” and “Solu Salvarsan” 
may be imported into Mexico duty free, in 
accordance with Ministry of Finance circular 
No. 301-III-45578 published in the Diario 
Oficial of September 9, 1950, reports the U. S. 
Embassy in Mexico City. As described in 
the circular, Neo Salvarsan is composed of 
“M-diamino-P-dioxyar no benzoile-methile- 
sulfoxuy-sodium,”” and Solu Salvarsan is 
composed of ‘1 percent solution of 3.4’- 
diacetyl-amino-4-oxyar seno  benzole-2’- 
sodium glyxolate.” The items have been 
freed from import-duty charges pursuant to 
the policy of encouraging the importation of 
medicinals for the treatment of leprosy, 
syphilis, malaria, and oncocercosis, as laid 
down in a Presidential decree published De- 
cember 11, 1948 (see FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of February 14, 1949). 


ADDITIONS TO EXPpORT-CONTROL LIST 


Twelve items were placed under export 
control as of September 15, 1950, according to 
a Mexican Ministry of Finance resolution 
published in the Diario Oficial of the same 
date, reports the United States Embassy in 
Mexico City. The 12 items, with their ap- 
propriate Mexican export duty tariff frac- 
tions given in parentheses, are as follows: 
Tanned hides of livestock, n. s. (71-12); 
tanned sheep and goat skins (71-13); tanned 
Pigskins (71-14); tanned skins of snakes, 
lizards, other reptiles, and fish, n. s. (71-15); 
tanned skins, n. s., without hair (71-19); 
copra cake (25-10); sesame-seed cake (25— 
11); cottonseed cake (25-12); peanut cake 
(25-13); cottonseed meal (25-91); meal of 
Oleaginous cakes, n. s. (25-92); and flaxseed 
(28-28) . 

This action apparently was taken to pro- 
tect domestic supplies of these commodities 
in view of actual or anticipated price in- 
creases abroad. 
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Panama 


DISPATCH FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
PANAMA CITY 
(Dated September 22, 1950) 


The Panamanian Government’s continued 
concern with the economic situation was re- 
flected in the decision of the Permanent 
Legislative Commission to give priority to all 
decree laws pertaining to the national econ- 
omy. One such measure studied by the 
Commission was a plan for the establishment 
of a price-control board, designed to halt the 
trend toward higher prices. The retail price 
schedule of foodstuffs in Panama City rose 
to 180.9 in July (1939-40—100), the third 
straight monthly rise, and price increases in 
other lines were noted. Although the press 
favored the institution of price controls, the 
Chamber of Commerce of Panama opposed it 
on the ground that such a measure was 
unnecessary at present. 

The President opened the new Veraguas 
Provincial Bank on September 9, and in his 
address stated that the Republic’s economy 
would improve only when the agriculture of 
the interior provinces was developed to the 
point where it could meet the requirements 
oi the terminal cities of Panama and Colon 
and of the Canal Zone. The opening of the 
new bank will increase credit facilities in the 
interior for the development of its agricul- 
turaleconomy. In this connection, the man- 
ager of the Government-operated Banco 
Agro-Pecuario e Industrial (Agricultural, 
Livestock, and Industrial Bank) stated that 
the Government was studying the possibility 
of obtaining a loan from the World Bank to 
be used to promote local agriculture and 
industry. 

The Government received a loan of $10,556,- 
875 on September 20, which concluded a bond 
transaction with a United States banking 
firm for the refunding of Panama’s foreign 
debt. The loan, which carries 3 percent 
interest, will be used to cancel five separate 
Panamanian loans previously contracted in 
the United States at varying rates of interest. 
The Government announced that the trans- 
action wili result in an annual saving of 
$240,000 to the Republic. Backing the loan 
was the $430,000 annuity which Panama 
receives from the United States for the use, 
occupancy, and control of the Canal zone. 

Commercial traffic through the Canal 
dropped approximately 12 percent in August 
from the preceding month. Oceangoing toll- 
paying vessels of 300 tons or more transiting 
the Canal in August totaled 453, compared 
with 513 during July 1950 and 388 in August 
1949. Transit decreases were noted particu- 
larly between the east coast of the United 
States and the Far East, and between Europe 
and the west coast of South America. Fluc- 
tuations in Canal traffic affect Panama’s econ- 
omy, since much of its income is derived 
from the sale of goods and services to vessels 
transiting the Canal. 

Importations through the maritime cus- 
toms at Panama City, the commercial barom- 
eter of the Republic, reached $3,526,794 in 
August, an increase of $754,540 over July. 
Duties collected on August imports amounted 
to $572,538, compared with $531,220 in July 
1950 and $479,161 in August 1949. It is ex- 
pected that imports will continue to rise 
during the remaining months of the year as 
merchants stock up for the Christmas and 
New Year season. Local business circles re- 
gard the upswing in imports as an indication 
of improvement in the general economic 
condition of the Republic. 


Peru 


DISPATCH FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
LIMA 
(Dated September 23, 1950) 


The pound sterling continued to strengthen 
in the foreign-exchange market during Sep- 
tember in relation to both the Peruvian sol 
and the dollar. Orders for unrestricted 
sterling imports remained at a high level 
while, at the same time, the supply of ster- 
ling exchange was lower, as evidenced by a 
decline in the number of sterling certificates 
issued. Selling rates for sterling certificates 
advanced from 43.23 soles per pound on Au- 
gust 23 to 44.30 by September 21. On the 
other hand, there were only negligible fluc- 
tuations in the rates for dollar certificates 
which lagged at about 15.25 soles per dollar, 
giving a dollar-sterling cross rate of $2.90 
for certificates. Sterling draft rates followed 
closely the upward trend in sterling cer- 
tificates and rose from 43.23 to 44.46 soles 
per pound; rates for dollar drafts also in- 
creased, from 15.45 to 15.76 soles per dollar, 
to an equivalent dollar-sterling cross rate 
for drafts of $2.82 by September 21. 

Dollar certificates issued in August 
amounted to $12,090,354, and, with a carry- 
over from previous months ‘of $3,552,152, 
amounted to a total supply of $15,642,506, of 
which $11,919,082 were used, $186 expired and 
$3,723,238 were carried over to September. 
The amounts issued and used in July were 
$9,887,032 and $9,260,092, respectively. Ster- 
ling certificates issued in August totaled 
1,657,721 pounds which, added to a carry- 
over of 226,736, made a total supply of 1,884,- 
457 pounds, of which 1,495,365 pounds were 
used and 389,092 carried over to September. 
In July, 2,488,745 pounds were issued and 
2,403,775 pounds were used. 

During August, transactions in certificates 
by commercial banks and exchange brokers 
amounted to $9,582,548 and 1,771,613 pounds 
sterling, in comparison with $8,789,884 and 
2,731,595 pounds in the preceding month. 
Forward purchases included in the August 
figures were $1,806,515 and 187,384 pounds 
sterling, and future sales, $1,434,982 and 
125,039 pounds, compared with forward pur- 
chases of $1,432,502 and 782,147 pounds, and 
future sales of $913,454 and 648,460 pounds 
in July. 

August purchases and sales of foreign ex- 
change drafts by commercial banks and 
brokers were equivalent to $3,804,762 and 
$3,826,616, respectively, in comparison with 
$3,049,112 and $3,093,266 in July. 

Transactions by the Central Reserve Bank 
in August totaled $2,139,790 in purchases 
and $2,210,574 in sales, compared with 
$1,779,942 and $1,785,178, respectively, in July. 
More than 70 percent of these transactions 
were in dollars. Net foreign exchange hold- 
ings of the Central Reserve Bank as of Au- 
gust 31 were equivalent to $10,682,996. 

The proposed ordinary budget of the Peru- 
vian Government for 1951 as submitted to 
the Congress for approval reportedly is bal- 
anced at 1,548,000,000 soles (exclusive of 
Special Accounts). This figure represents 
an increase of 188,000,000 soles, or 13.8 per- 
cent, over the 1950 ordinary budget. Ear- 
marked receipts under Special Accounts for 
1951 are estimated at 274,000,000 soles, a de- 
cline of 3.7 percent as compared with the 
1950 forecast. 

The Peruvian delegation to the third 
round of negotiations within the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade at Torquay, 
England, departed from Lima the middle of 
September, Peru having previously indicated 
its intention to acceed to the General Agree- 
ment. 
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Included among several bills presented to 
the Peruvian Congress was the important 
proposed petroleum law, which is being 
studied by the petroleum committees of the 
Chamber of Deputies and the Senate. Alsa 
being studied is a modification of existing 
rent controls. 

The number of vessels entering Peru’s 
principal seaport of Callao reached a point of 
congestion during the middle of September, 
and several scheduled cargo and passenger 
carriers were forced to discharge to lighters 
from anchorage owing to the nonavailability 
of docking space. According to trade re- 
ports, the congestion was considered tempo- 
rary, but subject to recurrence, and was at- 
tributed to an unusually heavy inflow of 
imports and to a slow rate of turn round 
for several vessels including foreign wheat 
ships and domestic carriers. 


Philippines 
Economic Conditions 


Export TRADE REGISTERS MODERATE GAIN 


Heavier shipments of copra, canned pine- 
apples, logs, and timber were responsible 
mainly for an increase of 3 percent in the 
export trade in the first half of the current 
year, compared with the same period of last 
year. The satisfactory progress made in the 
sugar trade in 1949 was impeded this year by 
unfavorable weather conditions in the im- 
portant producing areas of Negros Island, 
and exports of sugar declined in both quan- 
tity and value. Improvement in abaca pro- 
duction continued relatively slow, and 
exports showed only a slight gain. 

The positions of the 10 leading Philippine 
export products in the first half of 1950, com- 
pared with the same period of last year, were 
as shown in the accompanying table. 


Leading Philippine Exports 


[In millions of units and pesos] 


January-June) January-Junc 
1950 9 


Category eI: nee 
Quan- | value Quan: | Value 


tity 
Copra kilogram__| 244.7 | 90.8 | 209.3 | 57.1 
Centrifugal sugar do____| 303.7 | 66.7 350. 4 75.0 
Unmanufactured abaca 
bale .35 | 36.5 . 29 34.4 
Desiccated coconut 
kilogram 32.8 22.1 27.9 20.1 
Coconut oil do_. 26.3 14.8 25.0 15.7 
Pineapple, canned_do__- 34.5 11.4 17.8 5.3 
Base metals_._____.do____| 324.9 6.1 | 293.8 5.8 
Logs, lumber, and tim- 
ee RG bd. ft 37.1 4.6 16.8 2.9 
Embroideries, cotton and | 
BERS ee ee 4.3 ‘ 5.8 
Copra meal or cake 
kilogram__| 28.7 2.8 28. 6 2.9 
Other domestic exports __|__- -| 15.6 39.4 
| ERE Sere 5.9 8.5 
RR: |_......./38L.6 | 272.9 


The United States increased its share in 
Philippine export trade from 70 percent in 
the first half of 1949 to 77 percent in the 
first 6 months of 1950. Japan followed the 
United States, taking 4.5 percent of total 
Philippine exports this year, compared with 
5 percent last year. In the first half of 1949 
Germany and France, with 3.8 and 4 percent 
of the export trade, respectively, were heavy 
purchasers of Philippine copra under ECA 
commitments, but in the first half of 1950 
Belgium was the only European market for 
as much as 2 percent of total Philippine ex- 
ports. Canada, with slightly less than 2 per- 
cent, followed Belgium. 
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IMPORTS DECLINE SHARPLY IN FIRST HALF 
oF 1950 


Philippine foreign-trade returns for the 
first half of 1950 reveal the first substantial 
reduction in imports since the war. Total 
import trade, valued at 379,500,000 pesos, 
registered a decline of 39 percent, compared 
with the first 6 months of 1949. (One peso=- 
$0.50.) The half year’s export trade valued 
at 281,600,000 pesos—a gain of slightly more 
than 3 percent—reduced the heavy excess 
of imports which has marked every year of 
the postwar trade to 97,900,000, pesos, in 
contrast to an import balance of 350,400,000 
pesos at the end of June 1949. 

According to the Philippine Central Bank, 
imports of purely consumption goods de- 
creased by 68 percent in the first half of 
1950, compared with the same period of last 
year. Some categories of goods, such as pas- 
senger cars, toilet goods, and chewing gum, 
declined more than 75 percent. Although 
aggregate imports of raw materials and capi- 
tal goods showed a net decline of 2.7 percent, 
imports of such items as agricultural ma- 
chinery and implements, sulphate of am- 
monia, and corrugated iron and steel roofing 
made noteworthy gains. A threefold ad- 
vance in imports of paper for the manufac- 
ture of cigarettes reflected the increase in 
domestic production of a consumer item now 
under drastic import control. 

Part of the marked decline in import trade 
was attributed by business and financial 
circles to a general curtailment in purchas- 
ing power throughout the first half of 1950, 
and to heavy inventories, particularly of 
textile items. It was believed that most 
of the goods arriving during the first 6 
months was ordered before imposition of 
the drastic trade controls, the precise effects 
of which, moreover, were in part nullified 
during the early months of 1950 by delays 
in the issuance of import and exchange 
licenses. 

Of the 20 leading import categories, data 
for which were released by the Bureau of 
Census and Statistics, Manila, value declines 
were registered in all but 3, as shown in the 
accompanying table. 


Leading Philippine Imports 


[Value in millions of pesos] 
Janu-  Janu- 
Repeat ary ary 

Category June June 

1950 1949 
Cotton and manufactures 36. 1 65.6 
Grains and preparations 30.9 54.4 
Mineral oils (petroleum products) 29.7 37.3 
Iron and steel and manufactures 29, 2 42.1 
Paper and manufactures 22. 5 27.2 
Dairy products 21.9 24.0 
Automobiles, parts of, and tires 19.8 36.9 
Chemicals, drugs, dyes, and medicines 19.0 18.8 

Machinery and parts, except agricul- 

tural and electrical_ seis 18.2 26.5 
Electrical machinery and apparatus 15.0 21.3 
Rayon and other synthetic textiles 14.4 52. 5 
Tobacco and manufactures 13.4 22.9 
Nonferrous metals and manufactures &.6 14.4 
Fertilizers and fertilizing materials 7.8 5.8 
Fish and fish products 6.5 17.1 
Glass and glass products 6.5 9.2 
Leather and manufactures 6.1 8.8 
Jute and other fibers____- 4.8 3.4 
Paints, pigments, and varnishes 4.2 6.3 
Vegetable and preparations 3.5 10.9 
Other imports 61.4 117.9 


Total 


P| 
< 
on 
~ 
& 
eo 


The decline of 43 percent imports of 
grains and preparations was caused by a 
sharp drop in rice imports and by the arti- 
ficial block against flour pending the signing 
of the International Wheat Agreement. An 
increase in the domestic catch of fish con- 
tributed to the decline of nearly 62 percent 
in imports of fish and fish products, but the 
drop of about 68 percent in imports of vege- 





tables and preparations may be attributeq 
almost wholly to import-control measures, 

Lower imports of petroleum products re. 
flected the sharp curtailment in arrivals of 
automobiles, which in turn were curtailed by 
the operation of import and exchange con. 
trols. The reduced trade in iron and stee} 
manufactures was occasioned to some extent 
by the completion in 1949 of imports of 
structural steel for the rehabilitation of 
bridges. Similarly, the completion in 1949 
of the restoration of sugar controls and 
coconut-oil mills accounted in part for the 
more than 30-percent decline in value of 
machinery imports and the nearly 30-percent 
drop in imports of electrical machinery anq 
apparatus. 

The United States remained by far the 
chief source of imports into the Philippines, 
but its proportion of the total import trade 
fell from 81 percent in the first half of 1949 
to 75 percent in the first 6 months of 1950, 
Only three other countries held more than 2 
percent each of the total trade in the first 
half of the year: Japan, Canada, and Indo- 
nesia, with 4.8, 4.7, and 3.3 percent, respec. 
tively. The same three countries followed 
the United States in the first half of 1949 
as the next most important sources of im- 
ports, but in reverse order. Indonesia sup- 
plied 2.5 percent of the total, Canada, 24 
percent, and Japan, 1.4 percent. 

Japan’s chief gain was in cotton textiles, 
but noteworthy increases also imports of 
Japanese iron and steel machinery and other 
metal manufactures, and paper and leather 
products. Indonesia owes its position in 
Philippine import trade almost entirely to 
sales of petroleum products, and Canada to 
trade in wheat flour. 


Portugal 


DISPATCH FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
LISBON 
(Dated September 15, 1950) 


There were substantial evidences of im- 
provement in economic conditions, and a 
considerably more optimistic sentiment in 
business circles in Portugal in the latter part 
of August and early September. Excellent 
prospects for nearly all major crops, except 
olives, have already been reported. The re- 
appearance of sardines in normal quantities 
off the Portuguese coast in the latter part of 
August was an event of major importance, 
promising to end a 2-year period of scarcity 
which brought severe hardship to the sar- 
dine-fishing and canning industries, The 
new naval-stores season opened with a 20- 
percent increase in prices of turpentine and 
rosin and expectation of slightly better than 
normal production. Textile mills, which had 
complained of a depressed domestic demand 
(despite exceptionally high consumption of 
raw cotton, 35,500 metric tons for the year 
ended July 31, 1950), were operating full 
time by the beginning of September and re- 
ported substantial improvement in both do- 
mestic and foreign orders. Reports from 
Oporto indicated that the harvest of port- 
wine grapes would be good in quantity and 
quality, although demand for port wine from 
Great Britain, the major market, continued 
poor and offered no promise of improvement. 

Credit continued tight, although note cir- 
culation, as of the middle of August, showed 
a slight increase. Loans and discounts of 
commercial and savings banks showed a net 
decline in June (the latest month for which 
figures are available) for the first time this 
year. Deposits also reversed the trend of 
recent months by declining in June. 

An amount of 2,085,000,000 escudos was 
appropriated at the end of August from the 
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Unemployment Fund for public works in 
Beja, Evora, and Portalegre to relieve dis- 
tress caused by unemployment in Alentejo. 
With greater activity in the sardine can- 
neries and general improvement in business 
conditions, however employment in most 
sections of Portugal is expected to rise. 

In a press interview given by the new 
Minister of Economy, reference was made 
to the obligation to liberalize further the 
restrictions on imports. Though Portu- 
guese producers were assured that they 
would not be denied reasonable tariff pro- 
tection, they were warned that they must 
improve efficiency and lower costs in order 
to compete successfully in domestic and 
foreign markets. The Minister announced 
that the Conselho Tecnico Corporativo, the 
jmport- and export-control authority, 
would be abolished and its foreign-trade 
control functions transferred to the Director 
General of Commerce in the Ministry of 
Economy. Personnel would be reduced, and 
the handling of applications would be sim- 
plified and expedited. No date for the 
transfer was given. 

A trade agreement between Western Ger- 
many and Portugal was signed and became 
effective August 24. In addition to provi- 
sions for the exchange of goods, it includes 
provisions for national treatment of shipping 
(except coastwise), most-favored-nation 
treatment in customs duties, protection of 
geographical designations of wine and other 
national products, and other usual provi- 
sions. It has a term of 1 year with auto- 
matic renewal unless denounced on 3 
months’ notice. Discussions between Brit- 
ish and Portuguese Government represent- 
atives on revision of their trade agreement 
were renewed in Lisbon. 

A decree published in the Diario do Gov- 
erno of September 11 exempts whale and 
sperm oil from export duty, as a means of 
relieving the crisis in the industry and to 
facilitate shipment of whale oil to foreign 
countries for hydrogenation, there being 
no hydrogenating equipment in Portugal. 
A separate clause provides for a reduction of 
50 percent from the minimum duty on hy- 
drogenated oil reimported by the Fabrico 
Imperial de Margarino, Ltda., the leading 
manufacturer of margarine and vegetable 
fats, if made from raw oil exported by that 
company. World markets for whale oil are 
reported to have improved recently to such 
an extent that the need for the relief is less 
urgent than it was few months ago. 

Under regulations issued by the Under- 
secretary of Agriculture, seed potatoes may 
be imported from any country in any 
amount, but importers must buy a quantity 
of domestic seed potatoes equal to 30 percent 
of the amount imported. The selling price 
for both imported and domestic seed pota- 
toes is fixed at 140 escudos per sack of 50 
kilograms of domestic Valenciana potatoes, 
which remains uncontrolled. The Under- 
secretary gives assurance that, with these 
regulations, the price of seed potatoes will 
not increase, even though prices have risen 
somewhat in the principal supplying coun- 
tries, notably the Netherlands and Denmark. 

A proclamation, published in Diario do 
Governo of September 12, fixes 100,000 metric 
tons as the probable consumption of colonial 
sugar in Portugal for the year ending August 
30, 1951, and grants a reduction of half the 
minimum duty on imports from the colonies 
up to that amount. The quota is allocated 
among three companies in Angola and three 
companies in Mozambique, with a total of 
38,889 tons of raw and 11,111 tons of refined 
Sugar for each colony. Actual imports of 
Sugar in the year ended July 31, 1950, to- 
taled 97,855 tons, of which 39,735 came from 
Angola and 36,088 from Mozambique. 
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Spain 
DISPATCH FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
MADRID 
(Dated September 18, 1950) 


The seasonal lull, characteristic of Spanish 
business during the summer period of vaca- 
tions, prevailed throughout August and the 
first part of September. The upward trend 
of prices continued, and it was apparent that 
Spain is undergoing a general inflation. 

The outlook for most crops was still fairly 
good. Qualified observers repeated forecasts 
that the wheat crop would reach 3,200,000— 
3,300,000 metric tons. The outlook for grapes 
was likewise encouraging. 

The date for free negotiation of ‘“‘surplus 
wheat” (i. e., wheat remaining for sale after 
obligatory delivery quotas are met) was ad- 
vanced from October 1 to September 1. Many 
agencies have offered their services for the 
purchase or sale of this wheat, and it ap- 
pears that almost anyone who wishes to turn 
in his ration card and become a “reservist” 
consumer will be able to finance his purchase 
of the 125 kilograms of wheat permitted un- 
der the new regulations. Unofficial estimates 
place the amount of surplus wheat for free 
disposition at about 800,000 tons, enough to 
provide for 6,400,000 reservist consumers. 
Wheat exchanges have been established to 
facilitate trading. 

Hoof-and-mouth disease has made its ap- 
pearance in some areas. Though not in epi- 
demic proportions, the incidence is sufficient 
to have caused some alarm, since Spain has 
been virtually free of the disease. Energetic 
measures are being taken to control the 
malady. 

There has been no rain in most of Spain 
for months, and water reserves have dwindled 
to 23 percent of capacity, while hydroelectric- 
power reserves have gone down to 19 percent. 
Three currentless work days per week, plus 
Sunday, have been imposed in the Central 
Levant area, and 2 days in Catalonia and 
most of Vizcaya. Reported to be under study 
by Spanish and French authorities in the 
Hendaye-Irun area is a plan for the inter- 
change of electric power between the two 
countries, since Spain’s shortage is usually in 
the summer, whereas that of France cus- 
tomarily occurs in the winter. 

No significant developments took place in 
industry. The town of Aviles, in the Prov- 
ince of Oviedo, has been selected as the site 
of the new INI steel plant. 

Rearmament of the United States and 
Western Europe has stimulated interest in 
mining. Marginal Spanish wolfram mines 
are being brought back into production, in 
anticipation of a good demand at high prices. 
The mercury monopoly is holding back on 
future commitments, likewise in expectation 
of further price advances. 

Madrid’s new free-exchange market, in op- 
eration for 6 weeks, has attracted the conver- 
sion of most of the tourist money hitherto 
exchanged in the black market or in markets 
outside Spain. Since heavy tourist traffic 
is reported in the Basque Provinces, Cata- 
lonia, and the Balearic Islands, receipts from 
this source have doubtless been considerable. 
The pool of exchange has, of course, been 
insufficient to meet potential demand. 
Through its control over all purchases and 
sales, the Government has kept supply and 
demand in substantial equilibrium, and the 
tentative opening rate, fixed by the Govern- 
ment, of 39.4 pesetas to the dollar has fluctu- 
ated little, the current rate standing at 39.7 
pesetas to the dollar. 

All of the new free exchange represented 
by the retention percentages allowed export- 
ers, so far as can be learned, is now being 


negotiated in the free market. Indications 
are that more and more trade will be brought 
under this system and that the free-exchange 
market will be the instrument of Spain’s 
gradual return to a uniform exchange rate. 

The retention percentages, hitherto a 
closely guarded secret, were published by the 
Government on August 24. The list covers 
about 20 items, including essential oils, olive 
oil, olives, onions, canned fish and meats, and 
grapes, and the percentages range from 5 to 
50. This list relates only to export licenses 
issued since establishment of the free market 
on August 1; hence it is believed that prod- 
ucts are being added constantly. 

An export-exchange rate of 32.85 pesetas 
per dollar is to be established for metallurgi- 
cal products of Catalan manufacture under 
the export arrangement hitherto known as 
“Operation C” and henceforth to be known 
as “Operation M2.” “Operation G,” relating 
to certain products of Guipuzcoan industry, 
will hereafter be designated “Operation M1.” 
Changes were made in several other special 
rates, and other changes are expected to 
follow. 

A Government-sponsored trading company, 
Fomento de Comercio Exterior, S. A., was 
recently founded, under the aegis of the 
Banco Exterior de Espana, to engage in com- 
merce with certain countries or in certain 
commodities where the Government feels 
that special controls or special stimulation 
are required. Future business involving 
Iron Curtain countries is to be channeled 
through this firm, in order to maintain 
tight government control over such transac- 
tions. Oral assurances have been given that 
the new firm will not operate in ordinary 
trade where private companies are adequately 
equipped to do the business. 

The suspension at the end of July of the 
issuance of licenses for exports of olive oil 
to the United States has caused great reper- 
cussions in the trade. Several million dollars 
of orders, which the American buyers con- 
sidered as firm contracts, and on which 
credits had already been opened, were 
invalidated by this action. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


SPECIAL EXCHANGE RATES ON EXPORTS 
REVISED 


The Spanish Government has revised the 
special exchange rates applicable to five 
export products, states a report of Septem- 
ber 13, 1950, from the U. S. Embassy at 
Madrid. 

The revised rates, in pesetas to the dollar 
(former rates in parentheses), are as follows: 
Olive oil, 16.425 (21.90); garlic, 27.375 
(19.710); brierwood, 27.375 (19.710); Canary 
Island tomatoes, 21.90 (19.71), and apricot 
pulp, 21.90 (24.09). 


Switzerland 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


AGREEMENT WITH AUSTRIA ON BORDER 
TRAFFIC SIGNED 


(See item appearing under the heading 
“Austria.” 


(Continued on p. 35) 





Although there are many small soap fac- 
tories in Lebanon, only five large companies 
were represented at the recent Lebanese in- 
dustrial fair. The bulk of production is 
laundry soap. Domestically made toilet soap 
finds some market in remote areas where 
there is little access to the foreign product. 
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NEWS by COMMODITIES 


Prepared in Office of Industry and 
Commerce, Department of Commerce 


Automotive 
Products 


First DIESEL-POWERED PASSENGER CAR 
REACHES ARGENTINA 


The first Diesel-powered passenger car to 
reach Argentina was exhibited in the show- 
rooms of the Argentine Automobile Club in 
August 1950. The car, a Mercedes Benz 
manufactured in Stuttgart, Germany, was of 
considerable interest. Its manufacturers 
state that in performance tests the car has 
traveled 400 miles on the equivalent of $1 
worth of fuel. 


UPWARD TREND IN CANADA’S EXPORTS OF 
PASSENGER CARS AND TRUCKS 


Exports of motor vehicles by Canada in- 
cluded 10,487 passenger cars and 5,176 trucks 
in the first 6 months of 1950 compared with 
7,670 passenger cars and 4,951 trucks in the 
like period of 1949. Of the 1950 exports, 
8,948 (4,254 in the 1949 period) were passen- 
ger cars, ranging in value from $501 to $1,000 
and 3,474 (2,786) were trucks over 1-ton ca- 
pacity. 

An upward trend in exports of trucks of 
more than 1-ton capacity and of passenger 
cars in the $501 to $1,000 class was accentu- 
ated during the second quarter of 1950. The 
trend in passenger-car shipments resulted in 
a relatively low (8.7 percent) rise in the dol- 
lar value, in contrast to the 36.6 percent rise 
in the number of units. 

Intensified manufacturing of parts in the 
various export markets has brought about a 
reduction in the number of component parts 
included in vehicles shipped from Canada, 
according to industry sources. The result- 
ing lower cost of each vehicle shipped, rather 
than a demand for lower-priced models, is 
responsible for the increase in exports of 
passenger cars in the $501 to $1,000 category 
and the decrease in the higher valuation 
classification. 


Beverages 


Hops PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS, CANADA 


Production of hops in Canada in 1950 will 
be somewhat larger than in 1949. The 1950 
crop is estimated at 1,900,000 to 2,100,000 
pounds as compared with the 1949 crop of 
1,886,000 pounds. British Columbia contin- 
ues to be the leading Canadian hops-produc- 
ing area. Prices to growers are expected to 
average about 70 cents per pound. 

Canada has always been on an import 
basis for hops. Imports in 1949 totaled 
2,015,000 pounds, most of which came from 
the United States, with small amounts com- 
ing from Western Europe. The large carry- 
over from 1948 imports and production re- 
sulted in import requirements being below 
normal. 

In the first 5 months of 1950, imports of 
hops amounted to 651,117 pounds, an increase 
of about 25 percent from the 487,510 pounds 
imported in the like period of 1949. The 
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United States was the source of 84 percent 
of total imports in the period January—May 
1950; Germany supplied 10 percent and the 
United Kingdom, Yugoslavia, and Czecho- 
slovakia, the remainder. 

Beer production in Canada is at a peak 
rate and is expected to reach a record level 
of 7,400,000 barrels (25 imperial gallons to the 
barrel) in 1950. The brewing industry will 
use about 5,000,000 pounds of hops, of which 
at least 3,000,000 pounds will be imported. 
The United States probably will continue to 
be the chief source of supply, and small 
amounts will be imported from Europe. 


EXPORT DEMAND FOR BRITISH Hops STRONG 


Production of hops in the United King- 
dom in 1950 is expected to total about 300,000 
hundredweight, about 20 percent above the 
1949 crop of 250,202 hundredweight [1 hun- 
dredweight=112 pounds}. 

The market demand for hops in the early 
part of March 1950 was established at 298,- 
000 hundredweight, which amount provided 
growers with an annual quota of 102 percent 
of the 1950 basic quota. Further increases 
in export demand resulted in an additional 
increase in the quota from 102 to 109 percent, 
or about 320,000 hundredweight. The Hops 
Marketing Board states that it has firm con- 
tracts for this amount. 

In the first 6 months of 1950, total exports 
(including those from Ireland and the Chan- 
nel Islands) amounted to 49,761 hundred- 
weight, as compared with 21,658 hundred- 
weight in the corresponding period of 1949 
and 13,563 hundredweight in 1948. The chief 
purchasers of British hops in the last few 
months have been Ireland, Germany, 
Australia, Argentina, Belgium, Union of 
South Africa, and Singapore. Small ship- 
ments have gone to other countries. 

In contrast to the sharply increased ex- 
port demand, domestic demand for hops has 
increased relatively little and beer output 
has been declining. Beer production 
amounted to 7,190,000 bulk barrels in the 
first 4 months of 1950, as compared with 
7,423,000 barrels in the same period of 1949, 
or a reduction of 3 percent. Offsetting the 
decline in beer production and consumption 
has been an increase in the gravity of beer, 
with the resulting use of more hops per 
barrel; taxes were lowered in April 1950 and 
stronger brews were thereby encouraged. 
With higher-gravity beers, it is expected that 
domestic consumption of hops will increase 
slightly despite the decline in beer con- 
sumption. 


Chemicals 


PREPARATION FOR IMPORTATION OF FERTI- 
LIZERS, EGYPT 


At a meeting called by the Egyptian Min- 
istry of Agriculture to ascertain from im- 
porters their ability to finance emergency 
imports of fertilizer, 1,500,000 metric tons 
was set as a goal—approximately £E20,000,- 
000 worth (£E1=—$2.87, United States cur- 
rency, postdevaluation). The Ministry stated 
that although the situation was not consid- 
ered critical it was believed advisable to make 









advance preparations in case importation of 
fertilizers later became difficult. 

Importers were doubtful about the avail. 
ability of exchange and storage space. It 
was stated, however, that the Ministry of 
Finance, which was represented at the meet- 
ing, would provide the necessary exchange 
and that the Government would undertake 
to obtain additional storage space that might 
be needed. It also was stated that the Goy. 
ernment would import on its own account 
only if private importers were unable to do 
the financing. Importers are requesting that 
the Government consider some method of 
guaranteeing them against losses due to 
possible price reductions within the 2 years 
during which the 1,500,000 tons of fertilizer 
would meet requirements. 


CONSTRUCTION OF NEW FACTORY BEcuy, 
COLOMBIA 


Construction of the factory of Celanese 
Colombiana, S. A., at Cali, Colombia, has 
started, and production is scheduled to begin 
within approximately 18 months. The plant 
will make the following chemicals: Cellulose 
acetate, plastics materials, dyes, and some 
of the raw materials for these products. The 
corporation may establish or acquire several 
other plants; partners in the enterprise are 
Gelatino, S. A. (Panama), and Inversiones 
Sedalana, S. A. 


POTENTIAL OUTPUT OF FINLAND’s New 
NITROGEN PLANT 


Finland’s new nitrogen plant will be built 
at Oulu in the northern part of the country. 
The factory will produce ammonium nitrate 
and will make as byproducts carbon dioxide 
(dry ice), ammonium carbonate, and a small 
amount of nitric acid. It is scheduled for 
completion in 1952, and the cost is said to 
be 1,600,000,000 Finnish marks (231 Finnish 
marks=US$1). Annual production is esti- 
mated at 15,850 metric tons of nitrogenous 
fertilizer, with capacity for double that 
amount. 

Annual requirements of nitrogenous fer- 
tilizer have been estimated at 20,000 tons; 
imports have been averaging about 600,000,- 
000 marks in value a year. In 1949, 11,000 
tons of ammonium nitrate were imported, 
chiefly from Soviet Russia and Norway. The 
budgets for 1949 and 1950 included an ap- 
propriation of 1,000,000,000 marks for pur- 
chases of fertilizer. The 1949 appropriation 
was intended for small farmers, whereas the 
budget for 1950 provides funds for all 
farmers. 


OUTPUT OF ELECTROCHEMICAL PRODUCTS, 
BAVARIA, WESTERN GERMANY 


Production of certain important electro- 
chemical products in Bavaria, Western Ger- 
many, in the second quarter of 1950 was as 
follows, in metric tons: Chlorine, 15,015; 
caustic soda, 16,093; calcium carbide, 86,843; 
calcium cyanamide, 15,829; acetaldehyde (100 
percent), 6,261; synthetic acetic acid (100 
percent) , 2,716; polyvinyl chloride, 1,164; and 
polyvinyl acetate, 1,118. 

Whereas stockpile production of calcium 
cyanamide was high, the output of phos- 
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phatic fertilizer was low during the quarter, 
as the peak of demand had passed. The 
manufacture of Rhenania phosphate, an 
alkali fused phosphate, has been discontin- 
ued. Production of sulfuric and hydro- 
chloric acids continued high. 


PRODUCTION OF IMPORTANT CHEMICALS, 
WESTERN GERMANY 


Production of certain important chemicals 
in Western Germany in July 1950 was as 
follows, in metric tons (June figures in par- 
entheses): Nitrogenous fertilizers (N), 36.8 
(36.4) ; phosphatic fertilizers (P,O;), 26.7 
(25.9); soda ash, 62.6 (58.4); caustic soda, 
98.7 (26.2); sulfuric acid, 95.8 (91.3); and 
calcium carbide, 58.1 (59.7). 


ALCOHOL PRODUCTION EXCEEDING 
CONSUMPTION, WESTERN GERMANY 


Production of alcohol in Western Germany 
increased from 19,513,000 liters in 1947 to 
‘99,687,500 in 1948, and by September 1949 had 
reached the 78,458,100-liter mark. A further 
increase in production in the current fiscal 
year is causing concern to producers, as con- 
sumption has failed to keep pace with out- 
put. ; 
There are two groups of distilleries. Those 
privately-owned, which use the fermentation 
process, include the grain, potato, yeast, and 
molasses distilleries; the Government Mo- 
nopoly distilleries produce alcohol with a 
synthetic base. Alcohol produced by fer- 
mentation goes principally to the liquor, 
pharmaceutical, and cosmetic industries, 
whereas the synthetic product is used for 
technical purposes. Most of the distilleries 
using potatoes are now in the Eastern Zone, 
especially in the potato-surplus areas of 
Pomerania and Brandenburg. Plants in the 
sugar-beet area which use molasses also are 
in the Soviet Zone. 


GREEK EXPORTS OF IRON PYRITES AND 
BARYTES DECLINE 


Greek exports of iron pyrites in 1949 were 
only a fraction of the prewar volume. They 
totaled 5,070 metric tons, compared with 
202,238 tons in 1938. Exports of barytes 
dropped less sharply, amounting to 23,771 
tons and 32,997 tons, respectively. 


STANDARDS ESTABLISHED FOR CREOSOTE AND 
ANTHRACENE OILS, INDIA 


The bitumens and tar-products committee 
of the Indian Standards Institutions has in- 
troduced a draft standard for creosote and 
anthracene oils for use as wood preservatives. 
Because of the great distances involved, the 
quantity and cost of railway ties and tele- 
phone and telegraph poles are important; 
and their preservation is of consequence to 
the national economy. 

Standards have been established for two 
types of creosote oil and one type of anthra- 
cene oil. Requirements of fluidity, specific 
gravity, moisture content, and other char- 
acteristics have been specified and test 
methods suggested. 


VALUE OF ImPoRTS INCREASING, 
INDONESIA 
Indonesia’s imports of chemicals in the 
first quarter of 1950 were valued at 23,679,000 
guilders, compared with 13,665,000 guilders 
in the corresponding period of 1949 (3.80 
quilders=US$1, postdevaluation.) 


PRODUCTION INDEXES FOR ITALIAN 
INDUSTRY 


Production indexes for the Italian chemical 
industry in June 1950 were as follows (May 
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figures in parentheses): General, 105.2 
(116.6); basic, 132.1 (138.1); agricultural, 
109.5 (129.8); and miscellaneous, 80.5 
(88.6). 


PRICES OF CERTAIN PRODUCTS REDUCED, 
ITALY 


In view of the growing price-cost dis- 
parity in Italian agriculture, the Interminis- 
terial Price Committee decided to reduce 
prices of superphosphate, ammonium sul- 
fate, ammonium nitrate, calcium nitrate, end 
calcium cyanamide. An official in the 
Ministry of Agriculture has expressed the 
opinion that the reduction will result in a 
marked increase in consumption. 

Fertilizers are one of the few industrial 
products still under price control in Italy. 


JAPAN’S SULFURIC-ACID PRODUCTION 
RISES 


Production of sulfuric acid in Japan in 
the first half of 1950 rose to 1,550,400 metric 
tons from 1,209,500 tons in the correspond- 
ing period of 1949, according to statistics of 
the Ministry of International Trade and 
Industry. 


OUTPUT OF CERTAIN CHEMICALS, JAPAN 


Production of certain important chemicals 
in Japan in July 1950 was as follows, in 
metric tons (June figures in parentheses): 
Soda ash, 11,624 (12,236); sulfuric acid, 285,- 
219 (278,166); and calcium carbide, 44,681 
(60,238). 


JAPANESE FARMER’S PURCHASES 


By June 30, 1950, farmers in Japan had 
purchased 1,105,352 metric tons of nitroge- 
nous fertilizers (ammonium-sulfate equiv- 
alents)—80 percent of total allocations and 
12 percent more than was purchased up to 
June 30, 1949. Farmers bought 627,668 tons 
of superphosphate by the end of June 1950— 
76 percent of the allocation but 3 percent 
more than deliveries by that date in 1949. 
Purchases of potash on June 30, 1950, totaled 
116,738 tons; they were only 57 percent of 
the quantity allocated for the spring period 
and 14 percent less than deliveries at the 
end of June 1949. 

Deliveries were relatively heavy in June, 
and if purchases in July continued at the 
same rate farmers would have bought al- 
most all of the allocated tonnages of nitrogen 
and superphosphate but considerably less 
than the allocated quantities of potash. 


MEeExIco’s INDUSTRY GROWING RAPIDLY 


The rapid growth of the Mexican chemical 
industry in the past decade is indicated by 
the increase in the number of establish- 
ments—300 (estimated) in 1950, compared 
with 263 in 1944 and 105 in 1940. Invest- 
ments in the industry are reported to total 
160,000,000 pesos (1 Mexican peso=$0.1156, 
United States currency.) However, its size 
compared with total manufacturing and ex- 
tracting industries is very small, indicating 
the relative infancy of the industry. 


Basic SLAG IN SHORT SUPPLY IN NORWAY 


Basic slag is the only fertilizer in short 
supply in Norway. It has been imported for 
the past 3 years from Belgium, but because 
of currency restrictions France has become 
the principal source. 


TURKEY’s IMPORTS DECLINE 


Turkey’s imports of chemicals and phar- 
maceuticals in 1949 totaled 24,495 metric 
tons, valued at £T712,724,000 (£T1—$0.357, 
United States currency), compared with 
25,057 tons £(T15,365,000) in 1948. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Coffee 


MEXICO’s EXPORTS MAY REACH RECORD 


Mexico’s 1950-51 coffee crop, which is to 
be harvested in the period November 1950 
through January 1951, is forecast at about 
1,065,000 bags of 60 kilograms each (63,900 
metric tons), a gain of 12 percent over the 
1949-50 crop unofficially estimated at 950,000 
bags and about 3 percent less than the record 
1948-49 crop estimated at 1,100,000 bags. 

Exports of green coffee from Mexico in the 
first 9 months of the 1949-50 coffee year 
(October 1, 1949, through September 30, 1950) 
amounted to 619,948 bags, as compared with 
596,832 bags in the corresponding period of 
the 1948-49 coffee year. In the first 9 months 
of the 1949-50 coffee year the United States 
took 595,226 bags, as compared with 696,000 
bags in the entire 1948-49 coffee year. 

Despite export controls, the total quantity 
of coffee exported in 1950-51 may reach a 
record 800,000 bags because of the increased 
exportation of lower grades. Production is 
expected to continue the present upward 
trend in view of the favorable price situation 
on world markets, available lands suitable 
for coffee cultivation, and Government 
encouragement. 


Dairy Products 


CANADIAN PRODUCTION AND TRADE 


Total milk production in Canada during 
the first half of 1950 amounted to 
7,954,000,000 pounds, compared with 
7,939,000,000 pounds in the like period of 
last year. Thus, Canada’s dairying con- 
tinues at the same steady rate that has per- 
sisted for the past several years (a variation 
of less than 3 percent in the past 3 years), 
despite recent legislation on margarine and 
high feed costs and high beef prices. 

Milk utilization in Canada has been swing- 
ing somewhat away from the manufacture 
of butter and cheese to concentrated milk 
products (for larger domestic use and for 
greater export) and to fluid milk and cream. 
This seems likely to continue in the near 
future. 

Fluid milk and cream sales during the first 
half of 1950 totaled 1,760,000,000 pounds, 
compared with 1,725,000,000 pounds in the 
first half of 1949. Fluid cream (expressed 
as milk) was 347,100,000 pounds, compared 
with 333,500,000 pounds during the corre- 
sponding period of 1949. 

Creamery-butter production in the whole 
year 1950 may be about 8,000,000 pounds less 
than in 1949 and domestic consumption about 
8,000,000 pounds more. (The higher con- 
sumption arises from a lower price for but- 
ter and a slightly higher price for margarine.) 
Thus, the fear of a butter surplus seems to 
be largely removed. On September 1, total 
stocks of butter amounted to about 60,000,000 
pounds, of which 34,000,000 was held by the 
Government and 26,000,000 by the trade. A 
year earlier the total was about 59,000,000 
pounds, of which about 45,000,000 pounds, 
was held by the Government and 14,000,000, 
by the trade. 

Cheddar-cheese production during the first 
half of 1950 amounted to only 38,700,000 
pounds, compared with 42,900,000 pounds 
during the first half of 1949. It seems doubt- 
ful that the British contract will be filled; 
it calls for 77,000,000 pounds with a 10 per- 
cent tolerance either way, so that 70,000,000 
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pounds would be considered as filling the con- 
tract. Domestic consumption has been high. 
The production up to September 1 was about 
12 percent below last year for Canada as a 
whole, but about 16 percent less for Quebec 
and Ontario, the Provinces which supply 
most of the export cheese. 

The production of concentrated whole-milk 
products during the first half of 1950 totaled 
138,500,000 pounds, compared with 141,- 
500,000 in the same period of 1949. However, 
in July and August, production and demand 
were higher than in the corresponding 
months of 1949. Production during the en- 
tire year probably will be considerably larger 
than in 1949. 

Ice-cream production in the first half of 
1950 amounted to 10,500,000 gallons com- 
pared with 11,600,000 gallons in the like 
period of 1949. However, the butterfat used 
is probably as great as a year ago because of 
the greater butterfat content now. 

The actual total cheese exports during the 
first 6 months of 1950 totaled 11,300,000 
pounds, compared with 12,600,000 pounds in 
the same period of 1949. Canada’s cheese 
exports to Great Britain under the 1950 con- 
tract is far below that of a year ago. By 
August 20, 1949, the 50,000,000-pound con- 
tract had been filled. The Special Products 
Board then bought some 20,000,000 pounds 
more. Up to September 1, 1950, the Govern- 
ment had bought, for export to Britain, less 
than 45,000,000 pounds despite the fact that 
the Government had requisitioned in the 
Provinces of Quebec and Ontario more cheese 
this year than those Provinces sold volun- 
tarily last year. 

Failure to fill the British contract will be a 
disappointment to the Canadian dairy in- 
dustry and to the Government because it was 
believed that filling the contract was neces- 
sary in order to insure holding the British 
cheese market for the future. 

All dairy prices declined during the second 
quarter of 1950. On August 11, the Prices 
Support Board announced that it would sell 
butter, which it held in storage from the 
1950 Canadian production, at a price which 
would not be less than the current support 
prices plus storage charges. Butter was re- 
tailing at 59 cents or 60 cents at the chain 
stores in Ottawa on September 1. 


Meat and Products 


Hoc SLAUGHTERINGS IN ARGENTINA 


Hog slaughter in Argentina in 1950 has 
been estimated by the trade at 1,900,000, of 
which 1,200,000 hogs were slaughtered by 
large exporting packers and the Buenos Aires 
municipal plant, 300,000 by small interior 
slaughterhouses, and 400,000 by farmers. If 
the next corn crop is adequate, the 1951 
slaughter will be 2,500,000 hogs, of which 
1,800,000 will be by large exporting packers 
and the Buenos Aires municipal plant; and 
that in interior slaughterhouses and farms 
will be about the same as in 1950. 


Nuts 


Brazit-Nut Crop AND EXPORTS 


The 1949-50 crop of Brazil nuts in the Bra- 
zilian Amazon Valley is forecast at 21,200 
metric tons, about 34 percent below the 32,245 
tons produced in the 1948-49 crop season. 

Exports of Brazil nuts in the first 7 months 
ot 1950 totaled about 14,859 metric tons, of 
which 12,681 tons were unshelled and 2,178 
tons shelled. Exports in the corresponding 
period of 1949 amounted to 13,025 tons (10,582 
tons unshelled and 2,443 tons shelled) . 

Declared exports of Brazil nuts from the 
Brazilian Amazon Valley to the United States 
in the first 7 months of 1950 amounted to 
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3,016,972 pounds of unshelled nuts valued at 
$398,296 and 2,308,521 pounds of shelled nuts 
valued at $765,022 as compared with 20,056,197 
pounds of unshelled nuts valued at $1,903,476 
and 4,961,292 pounds of shelled nuts valued 
at $1,927,554 exported in the corresponding 
period of 1949. 

Since late July 1950, the Brazil-nut market 
has been stable and firm. Exporters contend 
that this is because almost all of the 1950 
crop has been exported or contracted for ship- 
ment within 2 or 3 months. The remaining 
unsold stocks of about 800 tons of unshelled 
nuts were being shelled in Belem and Manaus 
shelling plants and are expected to be ex- 
ported to the United States before mid- 
December. 


FRANCE’S ALMOND Crop Goop; IMpoRTS 
DECLINE; EXPORTS INCREASE 


Trade sources estimate that shelled sweet- 
almond production in France in 1950 will 
reach 1,500 metric tons, one of the best crops 
in recent years and more than double the 
16-year average (1939-48) of 650 tons. Pro- 
duction in 1949 amounted to 300 tons, and 
the 1948 output totaled 1,000 tons. 

On the basis of official figures supplied by 
the Bureau of Customs, France imported 5,132 
metric tons of dried almonds in the first half 
of 1950, as compared with 5,989 tons in the 
eutire calendar year 1949. (These figures in- 
clude several hundred tons of bitters, most of 
which came from North Africa.) Italy sup- 
plied more than 40 percent of total French 
imports in 1950; Spain, Portugal, and French 
Morocco were the other principal suppliers. 
Most of these imports were received during 
the first 3 months of the year. 

Exports in the first 6 months of 1950 totaled 
1,681 tons as compared with 255 tons in all 
of 1949. Almost all exports in both periods 
went to Germany and included a substantial 
proportion of bitters—25 percent according 
to one report. 


Sugars and Products 


LARGER SUGAR PRODUCTION IN 1950-51 
PLANNED, INDONESIA 


Production of raw sugar in Indonesia in 
the 1949-50 season is forecast at 300,000 to 
325,000 metric tons, although some trade 
sources are doubtful that the output will 
reach 300,000 tons. 

Planting was delayed, and harvesting be- 
gan late. Cane was lost because of incen- 
diarism, and strikes and labor unrest were 
unpredictable problems for nearly all sugar- 
mill operatives. 

Exports of manufactured sugar from Indo- 
nesia in the first half of 1950 totaled 1,389 
metric tons and consisted almost entirely 
of superior head sugar shipped to Singapore. 
Exports in the first half of 1949 amounted to 
1,578 tons. 

Nominal exports of 10,000 to 15,000 tons 
of sugar are foreseen in 1950 by the Estate 
Agricultural Service. Trade sources, how- 
ever, believe that there will be no further 
exports during the last half of 1950 unless 
undertaken at the direction of the Govern- 
ment. There is a good market for Indo- 
nesian sugar in India, Japan, Egypt, and 
traditional markets in the Near East and 
Persian Gulf area. 

Imports of sugar in the first 5 months of 
1950 totaled 425 tons. 

Planting of 46,000 hectares (1 hectare= 
2.471 acres) of sugar cane is planned for 
the 1950-51 season, of which 42,000 hectares 
have been rented. Sugar production in 1951 
is initially forecast at 500,000 metric tons. 
Rehabilitation of sugar mills is proceeding, 
and 40 mills are expected to crush cane next 
season. 


DOMINICAN SUGAR PRODUCTION AND 
EXPORTS 


Production of raw sugar in the Dominican 
Republic in the first 11 months of the 1949_ 
50 crop year which began September 1, 1949, 
totaled 473,147 metric tons, as compared with 
475,176 tons in the like period of the 1949-59 
crop year, according to the Dominican Sugar 
Institute. The final output for the 1949-59 
season is expected to reach 475,000 tons, only 
slightly less than the 476,484 tons produced 
in the preceding crop year. Molasses pro- 
duction in the first 11 months of the 1949-59 
crop year totaled 20,890,685 gallons, as 
against 23,664,935 gallons in the correspond. 
ing period of the 1948-49 crop year. 

The export movement which had been 
somewhat slower than last year, speeded up 
during June and July. As a result, ship. 
ments up to July 31, 1950, totaled 425.019 
metric tons. Domestic consumption 
amounted to 34,462 tons in the first 11 
months of the 1949-50 crop year, and stocks 
were reduced to only 49,854 tons on July 31, 
1950. 

The sugar boom which has developed 
since the outbreak of hostilities in Korea has 
greatly improved price and market pros- 
pects for the next sugar harvest. The sharp 
price rise, however, came too late to have 
much effect upon the current crop, inasmuch 
as prices had been fixed by July 1 on al] 
except 25,000 long tons of the 400,000 long 
tons contracted for by the British Food 
Ministry. 


Furs 


PRICE FLUCTUATIONS IN FRENCH Fours 


Price fluctuations in the French fur market 
have caused great activity on the part of 
importers and furriers. Prices have been 
considerably higher than at the beginning 
of 1950. An appreciable rise has been noted 
in the price of raw rabbit skins, especially 
white and all light colors, because of the 
strong demand from the United States. The 
increase on white skins ranges from 20 to 25 
percent. 


General Products 


NEWSPAPER PUBLICATION AND CIRCULATION, 
NORWAY 


Approximately 220 newspapers are pub- 
lished in Norway, of which 90 are dailies. 
Total circulation approximates 1,300,000. 
The principal newspaper, published in Oslo, 
has a circulation of about 135,000. 


FRANCE’S ARTIFICIAL FLOWER AND FRUIT 
PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS INCREASE 


Consumption of artificial flowers in France 
has decreased compared with prewar yeals; 
this trend is expected to continue because of 
the tendency of women to own fewer hats 
or wear none at all. 

Artificial flowers are made entirely by 
hand, the complete operation being pet- 
formed by the same person. The industry 
is centered in the Paris region and consists 
of 180 firms employing about 2,500 workers, 
mostly women. The output of artificial 
flowers, fruits, and feathers in 1949 was val- 
ued at approximately 800,000,000 francs 
($2,667,000) compared with 400,000,000 francs 
$1,527,000) in the preceding year. Flowers 
account for about half of this production. 
Imports into France have been supplied prin- 
cipally by Switzerland in the postwar period; 
formerly they came from Czechoslovakia and 
Germany. 
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Exports of artificial flowers and fruits from 
France in 1949 were valued at $625,000, com- 
pared with $375,000 in the preceding year and 
$415,000 in 1938. The United States and 
Great Britain are the principal markets. 


Iron and Steel 


CANADIAN OUTPUT OF STEEL AT RECORD 
LEVEL; P1G-IRON AND FERRO-ALLOY OUT- 
put CURTAILED 


Canada’s steel industry set an all time 
semiannual production record during the 
first 6 months of 1950 when 1,689,024 net tons 
of steel ingots and steel for castings were 
produced. Output during the first half of 
1949 amounted to 1,676,041 tons and produc- 
tion in the last half of the year, 1,510,889 tons. 

The production of pig iron—1,102,190 net 
tons—was lower in the first half of 1950 than 
in the 6 months ended June 1949—1,135,071 
tons. Ferro-alloy output was even more 
sharply curtailed—79,454 tons as compared 
with 130,444 tons. 


BRITISH FOREIGN TRADE UP IN JULY 


The United Kingdom’s export tonnage of 
iron and steel registered a further increase 
in July as compared with the high level at- 
tained during the preceding month. July 
shipments amounted to 268,966 long tons; 
the June figure was 263,027. The average 
monthly exports during the first 7 months of 
this year amounted to 247,014 tons con- 
trasted to 198,770 tons per month during the 
entire year 1949. 

Of the total July exports, 62.2 percent 
or 167,317 tons was destined for British over- 
sea territories and Commonwealth countries. 
The largest tonnages were shipped to Aus- 
tralia (42,617 tons), Canada (24,482 tons), 
India (15,422 tons), the Union of South Afri- 
ca (14,042 tons), and New Zealand (12,- 
834 tons). Other countries taking sizable 
amounts of Britain’s July exports included 
Iran (10,347 tons), Denmark (8,039 tons), 
and Ireland (7,377 tons). The United States 
imported 2,460 tons, a modest quantity but 
considerably more than the 174 tons shipped 
in July 1949. 


United Kingdom Exports of Iron and Steel 


[Long tons] 


Monthly 
average 
July 


» . 
Product 1950 


Jan.- 
July 
1950 


Year 
1949 


Pig iron and ferro-alloys 
Semifinished material 
Bars and rods. _ - 768; 24,922) 18, 540 
Structural shapes 831| 17,695) 12,410 
Hoop and strip , 987) 9,003) 4, 673 
Plates and sheets, black - - é 47,325) 39,910) 30, 689 
Galvanized sheets. 10,712} 9,732] 7,768 
Tin plate and terneplate ----| 20,098) 20, 788) 16, 534 
Pipe and tubes 42, 964) 43,382) 41, 369 


684) 2,602 1,756 
726; 1,425) 250 


—t 
Ceo bo 





Railway material 31, 619) 25, 772) 16, 852 

Wire and wire products. - 15, 549) 13, 048) 10, 659 

Other products, including cer- | 

tain manufactured products 38, 703) 38, 735) 37, 270 
Total___ 


268, 966/247, 014/198, 770 


The United Kingdom imported 78,161 long 
tons of iron and steel in July as compared 
with 142,381 tons in the corresponding month 
ayear ago. France and Belgium supplied the 
largest amounts—29,295 tons and 17,395 tons, 
Tespectively. Scrap imports of 227,266 tons 
in July were below the July 1949 level of 
428,167 tons but during the period January— 
July 1950 shipments totaled 1,442,072 tons as 
compared with 1,226,701 tons in the like 
period of last year. 
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AUSTRALIAN PRODUCTION INCREASES; PLANS 
FOR EXPANSION OF FACILITIES 


Australia’s steel furnaces poured 641,488 
long tons of steel during the first 6 months 
of 1950, or at an annual rate of 1,282,976 
tons. The total in the year 1949 was 1,123,000 
tons. Pig-iron output also showed a small 
gain in the January-June period of 1950. 
Production was 600,781 tons or at the rate 
of 1,201,562 tons annually; output in 1949 
was 1,022,000 tons. 

Australian Iron and Steel Ltd., a subsidiary 
of Broken Hill Proprietary Co. Ltd., recently 
raised its authorized capital from £A8,500,- 
000 to £A20,000,000 £A1—$2.2316). The 
additional capital will be used to assist in 
the financing of a major facility-expansion 
plan of the company. The program involves 
the erection of a hot-strip mill and tin-plate 
plant as well as a blast furnace, two steel- 
making furnaces, and auxiliary equipment. 
The expansion will introduce tin-plate manu- 
facture to Australia, the only major steel-mill 
product not now produced in that country. 


U. S. IRON AND STEEL IMPORTS AT RECORD 
LEVELS 


Imports of iron and steel into the United 
States, reflecting the continued high level of 
the domestic demand for these products, set 
a postwar record in July of 147,182 net tons, 
10,452 tons mere than receipts in June. In 
July 1949, only 3,160 tous of iron and steel 
were imported. 

Pig iron was the chief product imported, 
the 52,523-ton trade including 24,932 tons 
received from the Netherlands and 16,788 
tons from Canada. Next in point of tonnage 
was unfabricated structural shapes amount- 
ing to 14,069 tons, of which 10,708 tons came 
from Belgium-Luxembourg, 1,567 tons from 
the United Kingdom, and 1,554 tons from 
France. Other outstanding products in the 
July import trade were semifinished prod- 
ucts, Canada supplying 11,505 tons of the 
13,456-ton total, and steel bars other than 
concrete reinforcement and hollow bars, 
11,871 tons, Belgium-Luxembourg being the 
source of 9,489 tons. 

Chief countries participating in the July 
import trade were Canada, 39,835 tons; Bel- 
gium-Luxembourg, 37,576 tons; the Nether- 
lands, 28,231 tons; and France, 19,485 tons. 


United States Imports of Tron and Steel 
Products 


[In short tons] 


Product | July | June July 


1950 1950 1949 
Pig and sponge iron... ___- 53, 037) 59, 769| 417 
Ferro-alloys.-_-_...............| 12,656} 10, 919) 626 
Ingots, blooms, and billets. _- 13, 456) 10, 388)... ...__- 
Bars and rods: | | 
Concrete reinforcement. 4,889) 4,657) 199 
Other bars and rods. : 20, 943) 18, 786) 142 
Plates, sheets, skelp, and tin | } 
plate OS eC A _| 9,755) 4, 288 349 
Structural materials. _______- 14, 695) 13, 863 743 
Rails and accessories. ; 210 326) 65 
Tubular products : 364) 21 240 
Wire and wire products —___- 8,938) 6,703 344 
Hoops and bands, including | 
CORON G08... . oso 55.- | 8,172) 4,997 22 
Castings, forgings, die blocks, | } 
and blanks~-_____- bead 67 13 13 
WD igi Sauliivcndekncas 1147, 182,134, 730) 3, 160 
Imports of miscellaneous raw | | 
materials: 
Iron ore ..\792, 144/975, 398)1, 059, 376 
Manganese ore ..| 99, 072) 119, 397 46, 515 


Ferrous scrap sigs cing | 23,305) 45,220) 52,359 


More iron and steel entered the United 
States through Michigan than through any 
other customs district, the 36,062-ton total 
reflecting Canada’s trade with this country. 
Philadelphia was second with 22,651 tons, of 


which 19,478 tons was pig iron, and New York 
was third with 19,923 tons including 5,658 
tons of unfabricated structural shapes. 
Florida ranked fourth, receipts totaling 
13,344 tons; 6,671 tons were merchant bars, 
2,079 tons were concrete reinforcement bars, 
and 1,101 tons were wire rods. 


Leather and 
Products 


ITALY INCREASES PRODUCTION OF HIDES AND 
SKINS; CURTAILS IMPORTS 


Estimated Italian output of hides and skins 
in the first 2 months of 1950 was larger than 
in the lie period of 1949, having been stim- 
ulated to some extent by the unusual tourist 
trade of Holy Year and the increased export 
trade potential. Production of cattle hides 
in January and February totaled 4,490 metric 
tons; equine hides, 390 tons; and sheep and 
goat skins, 1,430 tons, compared with 3,060 
tons, 150 tons, and 1,050 tons, respectively, in 
the like months of 1949. 

The increase in domestic production of 
hides and skins and a slack in tanning ac- 
tivity curtailed imports of these commodities 
to an appreciable extent in the first quarter 
of the year. A reduction in foreign supplies 
of all kinds of hides and skins was noticeable. 
Imports for the 1950 period amounted to 
8,876 tons, of which 6,411 tons were cattle 
hides, 1,417 sheepskins, and the remainder 
other types of hides and skins. Argentina, 
the Union of South Africa, Eritrea, the United 
States, Uruguay, Australia, and France, are 
among the leading supplying countries. Im- 
ports in the first quarter of 1949 totaled 
15,826 tons, of which 11,610 were cattle hides; 
2,234 sheepskins; and the remainder other 
types. 

The export trade, especially in cattle hides, 
which totaled 1,350 tons in the first quarter 
of 1950, was decidedly greater than the 469 
tons exported in the like period of 1949. The 
increase was attributed to a decision of the 
Italian Government to lift export controls 
and allow the exportation of a fixed quantity 
of heavy and light cattle hides in a 3-month 
period. This authorization was later ex- 
tended to June 30, 1950. Shipments of hides 
and skins in the first quarter went mainly 
to the United Kingdom, Germany, Switzer- 
land, and France. 


Medicinals and 


Crude Drugs 


INDIA PLANS ADEQUATE PRODUCTION OF 
QUININE 


The Government of India has made an 
estimate of domestic consumption of quinine 
and plans to make the country self-sufficient 
in the production of this drug, according to 
an Indian publication. When this has been 
accomplished the import of quinine and its 
substitutes could be eliminated. 

An officer is making a statistical survey in 
the two cinchona-producing States of Madras 
and West Bengal. Upon completion of this 
survey the Government proposes to convene 
a cinchona conference to consider the prob- 
lem of developing the industry in India. 


INDIA PropPosES To EXPLOIT MEDICINAL 
PROPERTIES OF NEEM TREE 


The National Chemical Laboratory at 
Poona, India, proposes to install a pilot plant 
to exploit the medicinal properties of the 
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Indian neem tree, botanically known as 
azedarach or Melia azedarach, according to 
a report appearing in an Indian publication. 


PHARMACEUTICAL TRADE OF INTERNATIONAL 
ZONE OF TANGIER 


Imports of pharmaceuticals into the In- 
ternational Zone of Tangier in 1949 to- 
taled 40,5579 kilograms valued at 214,090,- 
000 Moroccan francs. The three leading sup- 
pliers were: the United States, 4,772 kilo- 
grams valued at 158,544,000 Moroccan francs; 
Spain, 19,574 kilograms at 16,533,000 Moroc- 
can francs; and France, 8,336 kilograms at 
11,554,000 Moroccan francs. Switzerland and 
the United Kingdom were also important 
sources. 

Exports of pharmaceuticals from the Zone 
in 1949 amounted to 285 kilograms valued at 
1,676,000 Moroccan francs. No information 
is available as to what these exports consist 
of, but the three leading countries of desti- 
nation were the United States, who supplied 
2 kilograms valued at 578,000 Moroccan 
francs; Spain, 10 kilograms at 478,000 Moroc- 
can francs; and France, 162 kilograms at 
161,000 Moroccan francs. 

[410 Moroccan francs=U8.$1.] 


ALKALOIDS AND LICORICE TRADE OF TURKEY 


Imports of alkaloids into Turkey have 
in volume increased as shown by the follow- 
ing statistics; quantities are in metric tons 
and values in Turkish lire: Average annual 
1935-39, 932 valued at 2,133,000; 1947, 1,711 at 
16,113,000; 1948, 1,924 at 18,995,000; and 1949 
2100 at 16,577,000. (1 metric ton=2,205 
pounds; 1 Turkish lira=$0.357 U. S. cur- 
rency). 

Exports of licorice to all destinations 
during the past 3 years, in Turkish lire, were: 
1947, 3,514,000; 1948, 4,109,000; and 1949, 2,- 
584,000. 


‘UNITED KINGDOM’S EXPORTS OF DRUGS AND 
MEDICINES 


Exports of manufactured drugs medicines, 
and medicinal preparations from the United 
Kingdom in July 1950 were valued at £1,870,- 
000, slightly lower than shipments of £1,900,- 
000 in June. Exports of proprietary medi- 
cines were valued at £411,909; quinine, £26,- 
677; aspirin, £63,160; insulin, £24,221; peni- 
cillin, £247,219; ointments and liniments, 
£87,316; and various other medicinal prep- 
arations £1,010,000. 


U. S. S. R.-FRANCE TRADE IN MEDICINALS 


In the first 6 months of 1950 the Soviet 
Union shipped to France 1 metric ton of 
medicinal flowers valued at $10,042 and re- 
ceived from France $7,200 worth of animal 
products for medicine and perfumery and 
$34 worth of medicaments. 


YUGOSLAVIA TO PRODUCE PENICILLIN 


Tests of penicillin recently produced in 
Yugoslavia are reported to have been satis- 
factory, and large-scale production is to be- 
gin soon, reports the foreign press. 


Metals and 


Minerals 


BAUXITE OUTPUT IN INDONESIA CONTINUES 
HIGH 


Production of bauxite in Indonesia in the 
first 6 months of 1950 totaled 327,477 metric 
tons, slightly less than the all-time high of 
336,805 metric tons produced in the first half 
of 1949, but still considerably more than 
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prewar levels. Output for the third quarter 
of 1950 may be adversely affected by labor 
difficulties, which closed the mines at Bintan 
from July 2 to August 4. 

Data on bauxite exports are no longer made 
public, but it is known that most of the 
country’s production goes to the Untied 
States. Under ECA-financed contracts, 600,- 
000 long tons of bauxite were to be shipped to 
the United States in the period July 1949- 
April 1951. 

[1 metric ton=2,204.6 pounds.] 


INDONESIAN TIN PRODUCTION RISES 


Production of tin concentrates in Indo- 
nesia in the first 6 months of 1950 amounted 
to 15,717 long tons, as compared with 14,791 
long tons in the comparable period of 1949. 
Exports totaled 15,114 long tons, considerably 
less than the 16,777 long tons exported in the 
first half of 1949. 

Operations proceeded satisfactorily during 
the second quarter of 1950. Minor labor 
troubles developed but were settled by con- 
cessions of higher wages, larger food allow- 
ances, and shorter hours. On July 24 a large 
tin dredge at Banka caught fire and will be 
out of operation for several months. 


Motion Pictures 
and Equipment 


16-mM. ENTERTAINMENT FILMS IN 
AUSTRALIA 


The 16-mm. entertainment film program 
is going well in Australia. The number of 
exhibitors, both commercial and noncommer- 
cial has increased considerably in the past 
year, and the large Government distributor, 
Repatriation Department, reports greater de- 
mand for 16-mm. features and extension of 
screening locations. At present 147 commer- 
cial exhibitors and 416 noncommercial exhib- 
itors have been approved for 16-mm. feature 
film screenings by the motion-picture dis- 
tributors and exhibitors associations. This 
compares with 82 commercial and 26 non- 
commercial exhibitors in 1949. 

By far the greater part of the films are 
exhibited by noncommercial organizations— 
ccnvents, schools, colleges, orphanages, hos- 
pitals, Government welfare departments, and 
private clubs. Commercial exhibition is held 
uy. by lack of power in many remote areas, 
and there are not enough battery-powered 
units to supply the demand. Movies are 
reaching six camps in rugged country where 
work is being done on the Snowy River 
water-conservation project. A generator and 
two projectors mounted on a truck give 
screenings to these isolated camps. Other 
large consumers are industrial firms that 
include entertainment as part of their welfare 
programs. 

Most of the 16-mm. black and white prints 
are processed in Australia by optical reduc- 
tion. Color prints still have to be imported. 
Five large United States film companies are 
distributing their own 16-mm. films in 
Australia and two others release their prod- 
ucts through an Australian distributor. 
British 16-mm. films also are being distrib- 
uted. These distributors also supply exhib- 
itors in the nearby islands of New Guinea, the 
Solomons, and New Hebrides. 


ETHIOPIA’S THEATER ATTENDANCE 
DECLINES; SOURCES OF FILMS SHOWN 


Attendance at motion-picture theaters in 
Ethiopia has been falling off steadily, largely 
because the European colony, which for the 
most part supports the theaters, is experi- 
encing financial difficulties. The inability of 





theater operators to obtain foreign exchange 
has forced them to accept second-rate films 
in which the public expresses little interest 
and has kept them from purchasing new 
equipment to improve their facilities t 
attract movie audiences. 

Two of the four theaters in Addis Ababa 
were forced to stop importing films from 
Egypt and elsewhere during the past 6 
months because of the rigid exchange contro} 
enforced by the State Bank of Ethiopia, 
They now must rent films from a local com. 
mission agent. Imports of 35-mm. motion. 
picture films have therefore dropped by 
about 100 films during the past 6 months, 
At the end of August 1950 there were eight 
theaters operating in Ethiopia, four in Addis 
Ababa, two in Diredawa, and one each in 
Dessie and Jimma. 

The demand for United States newsreels js 
high, but because of exchange regulations jt 
is almost impossible to pay for them, 
Theaters occasionally obtain short newsreels 
from the British Embassy, and one theater 
obtains some from the French Embassy, 
The Soviet Legation has suggested that 
Soviet Russian documentaries and newsreels 
be exhibited; most of the theater operators 
have not accepted them, but at least two 
have stated that inasmuch as they cannot 
easily obtain United States and British news. 
reels, they may find it wise to accept the 
Soviet product. 


NEW THEATER OPENED IN ALEXANDRIA, 
EGYPT 


A modern motion-picture theater in Alex- 
andria, Egypt, which has been under con- 
struction since April 1949, was officially 
opened on August 30, 1950. The theater can 
accommodate 1,548 spectators and is the 
largest of its kind in the city. The building 
covers an area of about 1,800 square meters 
and construction costs totaled about £E300,- 
000 [£E1=US$2.88]. The theater is air-con- 
ditioned and is equipped with the most 
modern United States projection and sound 
equipment. 

Four showings are given daily, at 10:30 
a.m. and 3:15, 6:30, and 9:30 p. m. Admis- 
sion prices range from 9.5 piasters to 195 
piasters for the boxes, 6.5 piasters to 13 
piasters for the balcony, and 5 piasters to 13 
piasters for the orchestra. 


FitmMs EXAMINED; INCOME OF INDUSTRY, 
INDIA 


The Bombay Board of Film Censors (India) 
examined 150 film titles during June 19950, 
consisting of 37 features, 50 short subjects, 
38 newsreels, and 25 feature trailers. Of the 
features reviewed, 13 were United States films, 
20 were Indian productions, and 4 were 
British pictures. Three films—2 Indian and 
1 United Statecs—were completely banned for 
public exhibition. i 

During the first 6 months of 1950, a total 
of 226 feature films were reviewed; 90 were 
United States films, 118 were Indian produc- 
tions, 12 were British, 5 were Russian, and 1 
was Australian. 

The Bombay trade journal, Film Age, pub- 
lished the following figures on income of 
the motion-picture industry in India dur- 
ing the year ended March 1950. The revenue 
collected was 174,000,000 rupees (about $36,- 
500,000), of which 140,000,000 rupees was 
derived from exhibition of Indian films and 
34,000,000 rupees from foreign films. The 
140,000,000 rupees collected from Indian films 
was allocated as follows: Producers received 
67,200,000 rupees; exhibitors, 56,000,000 ru- 
pees; and distributors, 16,800,000 rupees (4.76 
rupees = US$1). 

The Government of India is permitting 
the import of “cinematograph films not ¢%- 
posed” from soft-currency areas by a notifi- 
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cation dated August 5, 1950. This open 
neral license for film rawstock will be in 
effect through December 31, 1950. 


SovIET RUSSIAN FILMS EXHIBITED IN ISRAEL 


Thirty-four motion pictures originating in 
the Soviet Union, running for 44 weeks, re- 
portedly were shown in eight motion-picture 
theaters (four in Tel Aviv, three in Haifa, and 
one in Jerusalem) during the period August 
1949 through July 1950. The same number 
of theaters exhibited 26 Soviet pictures, run- 
ning for 52 weeks, during the preceding year. 
The total seating capacity of the eight mo- 
tion-picture theaters is 8,400. 


Naval Stores, 
Gums, Waxes, and 
Resins 


NAVAL-STORES IMPORTS, BRAZIL 


Brazil’s total imports of naval stores in the 
first quarter of 1950 were valued at $844,280. 
Rosin accounted for $640,603 (75.8 percent) 
and turpentine for $94,368 (11.1 percent). 


WESTERN GERMANY IMPORTS NAVAL STORES 


Germany is a minor producer but a lead- 
ing importer of naval stores. Western Ger- 
many has never produced ‘any significant 
amounts of rosin. Output now is very small, 
the highest estimate being less than 500 
metric tons annually. This amount is 
divided among Hesse, Bavaria, and the 
British Zone, and its contribution to the 
total needed is negligible. 

Imports of naval stores in 1949 increased 
considerably over those in 1948, totaling 12,- 
900 tons of rosin and 17,890 tons of turpen- 
tine. The rate of rosin increased to 9,136 
tons in the first half of 1950; imports of 
turpentine amounted to 7,862 tons. In the 
period 1934-38, annual imports averaged 65,- 
000 tons of rosin and 20,000 tons of turpen- 
tine. 

The United States has been the chief post- 
war supplier. However, inasmuch as financ- 
ing of these imports depends upon Marshall 
Plan funds, the amount that can be obtained 
from the United States is limited by the pro- 
portion of dollar exchange which the Ministry 
of Economics can allocate for these products. 
The country, therefore, must obtain part of 
its supplies in the free market, which im- 
porters find disadvantageous. Prices in Por- 
tugal have increased substantially, and there 
is a shortage of turpentine in France, once 
a leading source; difficulties in concluding 
satisfactory trade arrangements with Spain 
have prevented shipments from that country. 

Stocks of naval stores are almost non- 
existent. Rosin and turpentine are scarce 
and dealers report that they can easily sell 
all of these products that they are able to 
obtain. Demand consistently exceeds supply 
and imports barely cover basic needs. 


SWEDISH Exports oF Liquip ROSIN AND 
TURPENTINE 


Swedish exports of liquid rosin in the first 
6 months of 1950 totaled 5,426 metric tons, 
Valued at 3,940,000 crowns (1 Swedish 
crown =$0.1933, United States currency). 
Exports of turpentine amounted to 1,413 tons 
(1,112,000 crowns), and those of wood tar, 
3,385 tons (1,736,000 crowns). 





Italy’s production of methane gas in 1949 


reached a new high of 236,183,000 cubic 
meters, 
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Oils, Fats, and 
Oilseeds 


FLAXSEED AND OTHER OILSEEDS, ARGENTINA 


Trade estimates for the 1949-50 flaxseed 
crop in Argentina have been revised upward 
to 650,000 metric tons. With increased plant- 
ings under way, the 1950-51 output should 
reach 900,000 tons (about 35,500,000 bushels), 
still far below production in prewar years. 
Stocks of flaxseed in the hands of the Ar- 
gentine Trade Promotion Institute (IAPI) 
on June 30, 1950, exclusive of seed require- 
ments, were believed to approach 330,000 
tons, of which about one-third were old-crop 
(1947-48 and 1948-49) supplies. Linseed oil 
held by IAPI on June 30 was estimated to 
be slightly over 300,000 tons, about the same 
as midyear 1949. 

During the January—June 1950 period, ex- 
ports, mostly to the United Kingdom, totaled 
24,400 tons of flaxseed and 80,000 tons of 
linseed oil. Large linseed-oil contracts with 
the United Kingdom, France, and Germany 
are awaiting fulfillment. Most observers be- 
lieve they will not exceed 170,000 tons for the 
year. Shipments of flaxseed were resumed 
this year in line with the Anglo-Argentine 
trade agreement providing for exports up to 
30 percent of the combined sales of linseed 
oil and flaxseed. 

Around 187,000 tons of crude sunflower- 
seed oil will be available from the 1949-50 
crop in the marketing year starting April 1. 
This compares with 260,000 tons of semi- 
refined oil produced last year. Including 
47,000 tons exported in the first 6 months, 
total commitments by midyear were around 
90,000 tons, mostly to the United Kingdom. 
IAPI stocks were estimated to be near 65,000 
tons. 

On a crude-oil basis, cottonseed is esti- 
mated at 22,000 tons, peanut at 17,000, and 
rapeseed at 2,000 tons in the 1950-51 market- 
ing year (April 1—March 31). 


TuNG-OIL SITUATION IN ARGENTINA 


Frost damage during the period of flora- 
tion (mid-August through mid-September) 
last year, together with drought conditions, 
reduced the 1950 output of tung nuts in 
Argentina by at least 40 percent. The cur- 
rent harvest, therefore, is estimated to be 
near 40,000 metric tons, with an oil equiv- 
alent of almost 6,400 tons, compared with 
9,600 tons in 1949. 

Tung-oil exports for the first half of 1950 
amounted to 6,343 tons, compared with only 
462 tons last year. The United States took 
5,295 tons, or roughly 85 percent of the total. 
Carry-in as of June 30, 1950, was small, with 
perhaps 500 to 1,000 tons in the hands of 
the Argentine Trade Promotion Institute 
(IAPI). 

The number of trees for harvest will in- 
crease this year and next with the peak 
reached in 1952, to a potential maximum 
crop, based on production from 12,000,000 
mature trees, of roughly 100,000 tons, yield- 
ing 16,000 tons of oil. Despite the strong 
export market, planting of additional trees 
does not appear likely at this time. The 
greater part of the tung output is accounted 
for by small growers, most of whom are 
conservative by nature. Many of the 8,000 
tung planters in Argentina grow yerba maté 
in conjunction with tung nuts. 


PaLM OIL AND PALM KERNELS, BELGIAN 
CONGO 
The area under palm cultivation in the 


Belgian Congo is increasing, and recent 
plantings have been of a variety yielding a 


higher percentage of palm oil. Production 
of palm oil, estimated currently at 150,000 
metric tons, is increasing by about 5,000 tons 
a year. Local consumption entering com- 
mercial channels is about 7,000 tons a year 
for soap and industrial purposes and 25,000 
tons for native food. The actual amount for 
food is much larger than the latter figure, 
as palm oil is important in the native diet 
and large quantities are obtained and con- 
sumed without entering commercial chan- 
nels. 

Soap production is expected to reach 25,000 
tons a year in the near future, compared 
with the present 12,000 to 15,000 tons, and 
consumption for food will also be higher 
with the increase in industrial enterprises, 
many of which give palm-oil rations to local 
employees. Exports, which were 121,226 tons 
in 1949 and 60,987 tons in January—May 1950, 
show a steadily rising tendency. The United 
States took 20,911 and 11,682 tons, respec- 
tively, of these palm-oil exports. 

Palm-kernel production is increasing by 
3,000 to 4,000 metric tons a year and may 
exceed 120,000 tons in 1950. About 30,000 
tons a year go to oil factories producing 
15,000 tons of oil, which is exported to South 
Africa and Europe. Use in local soap pro- 
duction does not exceed 500 to 600 tons 
yearly. Belgium and Germany were the 
most important markets for the 80,034 tons 
of palm kernels exported in 1949. Current 
high prices are expected to stimulate exports 
of palm kernels, much of which are obtained 
from wild trees, and production may increase 
or decrease without reference to palm oil, 
which is held within certain limits by the 
capacity of processing plants. 


LOWER OLIVE-OIL PRODUCTION, GREECE 


The Ministry of Agriculture in Greece re- 
cently announced a revision of the prelimi- 
nary estimates of 1950 olive-oil production 
from 75,000 metric tons to 54,000 metric tons 
as compared with final estimates of 172,500 
metric tons last year. This sharp decrease, 
due mainly to drought, is one of the reasons 
for a recent 10 percent increase in wholesale 
prices. Stocks on hand as of September 1 
were estimated by the Ministry of Supply 
to be about 76,000 metric tons. Wholesale 
prices in producing areas were 27.1 cents a 
pound in Crete and 30.6 cents a pound in 
the Peloponnesus. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN THE GERMAN OIL-MILL 
INDUSTRY 


The crushing capacity of German oil mills 
before World War II was about 2,400,000 met- 
ric tons of oilseeds per year, whereas present 
capacity in the Federal Republic is estimated 
at 1,800,000 tons, of which 750,000 tons are 
in the Hamburg-Harburg area. About 40 to 
50 percent of Hamburg’s oil mills were de- 
stroyed during World War II. 

The oil-mill industry is suffering from a 
shortage of raw materials, the underlying 
cause of which, according to Hamburg oil 
millers, is that during the war oilseed-pro- 
ducing countries built mills of their own on 
a large scale. After the war, therefore, they 
were more interested in selling oil crushed in 
their mills than oilseeds. It is generally 
agreed in Hamburg that the main reason for 
increased imports of oils instead of oilseeds 
has been the German price-control system 
which existed from July 1, 1949, until June 
30, 1950. Under that law, the German au- 
thorities fixed prices for oils and fats on the 
one hand and for oil meal and fatty acids on 
the other, which oil millers were forbidden 
to exceed. 

The world market prices for most oilseeds 
were considerably higher than the prices 
which German oil millers were permitted to 
pay. The import equalization law stipulated 
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that the Government had a right to cheapen 
imports by granting subsidies to make up the 
difference between the fixed inland price and 
the world market price and, vice versa, to 
collect the difference as a tax when real 
import prices were below the artificial in- 
land price. As palm kernels could be bought 
under world market prices, in this instance 
German oil millers had to pay the difference 
to the Government. 

The import equalization tax is said to 
have been introduced in order to protect 
the German farmer, who did not receive 
world market prices and consequently could 
not afford to pay world market prices for oil- 
meal fodder. German oil mills were re- 
quired to sell their oil meal to the farmers 
and their fatty acids to industries at 20 to 
50 percent below world market prices. Thus 
German oil prices were kept artificially high, 
and German oil millers were placed at a 
disadvantage with foreign competitors, who 
could sell oil meal at high prices in order 
to reduce the price of their oil. 

German oil millers also complained that 
under these conditions they could not com- 
pete on equal terms with foreign producers 
under liberalized trade. The difficulties of 
the German oil-mill industry are said to have 
increased when trade with the Netherlands 
and Belgium was liberalized and importers 
could buy oils and fats freely. 

The situation was further complicated by 
the actions of unscrupulous importers and 
oil millers, who broke the law with impunity. 
Under the import equalization law, impor- 
ters were legally required to pay to the Ger- 
man Government the difference between the 
fixed inland price and the real import price 
when the latter was cheaper. In many cases, 
however, the Government has been unable 
to collect this tax from importers. It is 
estimated that some 10,000 tons of oil have 
been imported illegally into Germany as tech- 
nical oil, which is much cheaper to import 
than edible oil, without payment of the 
tax. Fish oil is said to have been imported 
semirefined from the Netherlands for tech- 
nical purposes and then refined illegally in 
Germany and sold to margarine factories at 
a considerable profit. Such factories were 
thus in a position to produce and sell mar- 
garine more cheaply than plants which 
bought oils legally. 

The import equalization tax (Importaus- 
gleichssteur) was suspended on June 30, 
1950. 


FLAXSEED AND OIL SITUATION, URUGUAY 


With normal yields, a total flaxseed crop of 
approximately 95,000 metric tons may be ex- 
pected from the 1950-51 crop in Uruguay, 
compared with 74,633 and 116,756 tons, re- 
spectively, in the 1949-50 and 1948—49 seasons. 
Stocks of flaxseed from last season’s crop 
were estimated at 15,000 tons in August, and 
the mills were holding 6,000 tons of linseed 
oil. 

Most crushing mills are reported inactive 
because production capacity exceeds demand 
for linseed oil. There is no indication when 
the mills will resume operations, as the ex- 
port market for linseed oil remains sluggish. 
The Bank of the Republic still retains the 
proviso that for each ton of oil exported, 
shippers are permitted to export 114 tons of 
flaxseed. 


Linseed-oil exports totaled 5,235 metric 
tons in the first 6 months of 1950, compared 
with 46,708 tons in the January-June period 
of 1949. Flaxseed exports amounted to only 
489 tons in the 1950 period compared with 
17,987 in the first 6 months of 1949. The 
higher prices for Uruguayan flaxseed than 
prevailing world market prices are said to be 
the principal factor causing the slow move- 
ment of exports. 
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Paints and 
Pigments 


WEST GERMAN INDUSTRY NEARING PREWAR 
OUTPUT AND QUALITY 


The West German paint and lacquer in- 
dustry, within the past year, has approached 
its prewar rate of production and standards 
of quality. Its rapid recovery may be at- 
tributed partly to the wide distribution of 
plants throughout the country, which re- 
duced somewhat the extent of war damage. 
Although large factories in the Rhineland- 
Westphalia area and Hamburg suffered 
heavily, many smaller plants were left almost 
intact. Paint production in the postwar pe- 
riod was expedited in order to prevent de- 
terioration of buildings from corrosion and 
other causes. 

Leading manufacturers in Hamburg, an 
important center of the industry, state that 
the currency reform of June 1948 and ECA aid 
in obtaining raw materials abroad have been 
of great assistance in helping them overcome 
postwar difficulties. Improvement in the fi- 
nancial situation and the revival of business 
generally made it possible for plants to in- 
crease capacity and modernize facilities. 
Larger imports of vegetable oils and rosin 
also contributed to the rise in production 
and the improved quality. Whereas only 
substitute products could be made before the 
currency reform, the highest-quality paints 
and lacquers can now be produced. 


ITALY’s Output ABOVE DOMESTIC NEEDS; 
Exports SLOW 


Italian production of paints, varnishes, 
and lacquers considerably exceeds domestic 
requirements, and competition in the in- 
dustry is intense. Imports have decreased, 
although they were larger in 1949 than in 
1948. Germany is not yet competing effec- 
tively in this segment of the Italian market 
because of the higher prices of its products. 

Manufacturers have encountered great 
difficulties in exporting paints. They are at- 
tempting to find outlets in the Middle East 
and Egypt, but exports are at a low level 
and the outlook is not favorable. 


COMPETITION IN NEW ZEALAND PAINT 
INDUSTRY KEEN; IMPORTS SMALL 


Competition in the New Zealand paint 
industry is becoming keener; combined pro- 
duction capacity is said to be greater than 
domestic requirements. 

The supply of raw materials, largely im- 
ported, is said to be good, although there 
was temporary difficulty in obtaining ti- 
tanium dioxide from the United Kingdom. 

Imports of finished paints and varnishes 
are negligible; however, they include small 
quantities of insulating varnishes. 


Paper and Related 
Products 


EGYPTIAN GOVERNMENT RESTRICTS SIZE OF 
NEWSPAPERS AND MAGAZINES 


The decision fixing the number of pages 
for newspapers and magazines, approved by 
the Council of State, has now been published 
by the Egyptian Ministry of Supply. 

Without the Ministry’s permit, it will not 
be legal to publish daily newspapers of more 
than eight pages, including supplements, and 
such papers are not to be issued more than 





six times per week. Furthermore, publishers 
will not be permitted to issue a paper under 
another name on the seventh day. 
Contravention will be punishable by a fine 
of not less than £E100 (£E1= approximately 
US$2.87) and not more than £E500, as wel 
as confiscation of the publications concerneg, 


MILL MAKING PaPER FROM WHEAT STa.xs 
PROPOSED FOR IRAQ 


A project for a paper mill at Baghdad, 
Iraq, using wheat stalks as a raw materia] 
is being investigated by a German paper ex. 
pert. The factory under consideration would 
cost an estimated 150,000 dinars (about 
$420,000 in United States currency). 

The German technician, reported to be g 
coinventor of a method of paper manufac. 
ture from rice and wheat stalKs which was 
developed in Central Europe between the 
two world wars, has visited Iraq and con- 
ducted his investigation under facilities 
placed at his disposal by the Industrial Bank 
of Iraq and by the Directorate General of 
Agriculture. The project was discussed 
with the Minister of Finance, who under. 
took to support it and suggested the estab- 
lishment of a company for the enterprise 
with the participation of the Industrial Bank 
of Iraq. 

The paper expert is said to be preparing a 
report, in which he will include detailed 
specifications and itemized cost of equip- 
ment. His findings, according to a state- 
ment made by the Director General of the 
Industrial Bank, showed that stalks of the 
Iraqi-grown wheat plant rank among the 
best materials for the manufacture of cer- 
tain types of wrapping paper and cardboard. 
The proposed factory would have an output 
of 10 metric tons a day (1 metric ton= 
2,204.6 pounds), a quantity equal to Iraq's 
imports of these commodities. 


Railway 


quipment 


COLOMBIAN RAILWAY PURCHASES FIve 
NEW EUROPEAN LOCOMOTIVES 


The Ferrocarril de Antioquia, a Colombian 
Government owned and operated railroad, 
has announced the purchase of 5 new loco- 
motives to augment its fleet of 55 steam loco- 
motives, which are reported to be in poor 
condition. With the exception of 16 fuel-oil 
Mikado-type locomotives acquired from 4 
United States builder by this road since 
1940, the rest are badly in need of major 
reconstruction or replacement. The 5 new 
locomotives are expected to alleviate in part 
the railroad’s critical shortage of motive 
power and will be placed in service imme- 
diately on arrival in Medellin. 

Three of the new locomotives are steam- 
driven, are of 70-ton capacity, and were 
purchased from Henschel and Sons, Kassel, 
Germany. The two other locomotives, 
Diesel-electric, and of 65-ton capacity were 
purchased from the Austrian firm, Sim- 
mering Graz Pauker Co., Inc. 


Rubber and 
Products 


CUBA’S 'TIRE PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS; 
DISTRIBUTION AND LABOR PROBLEMS 


Tire production in Cuba in the first half of 
1950 amounted to 17,672 passenger-car tires, 
19,206 truck and bus tires, and 22,327 inner 
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tubes (all sizes). The largest producer was 
working three shifts daily in July, in contrast 
to one or two shifts earlier in the year. 
Since the first of July, sales have greatly 
increased. An estimated 5,000-6,000 more 
tires were sold in the first 6 months of 1950 
than in the comparable period of last year. 
The gain was primarily a result of increas- 
ing numbers of automobiles, trucks, and 
tractors in operation. 

Manufacturer-importers and _ exclusive 
agents of competitive brands of tires, ac- 
counting for 85 or more percent of tires and 
tubes marketed in Cuba, signed an agreement 
on July 10 to ration their dealers, not to 
sell to new dealers, and to discontinue con- 
signment sales. They have since agreed not 
to sell to the public other than to owners of 
fleets of trucks, busses, or cars who previously 
have been customers. Prices to dealers and 
distributors of the principal tires of United 
States origin were increased 10 percent on 
July 4, and domestic manufacturers raised 
retail list prices 10 percent on August 11. 

A strike for a 40 percent boost in wages, 
which started August 22, shut down two tire 
plants. It halted sales not only of domes- 
tically made tires and tubes, but of farm- 
vehicle and extra-large truck and bus tires 
that are customarily imported by the manu- 
facturers from their affiliated companies in 
the United States. Manufacturers state that 
competitive importers of tires of United 
States origin should be able to fill demands 
during the strike. 

Cuban imports of tires in the first 4 months 
of 1950 were recorded by the Directorate 
General of Statistics as 2,334 solid tires 
valued at $30,150; 73,889 pneumatic tires 
valued at $1,187,734; and 30,823 inner tubes 
valued at $72,809. The principal source of 
these tires and tubes was the United States. 


NEw ZEALAND’S TIRE PRODUCTION AND 
TRADE 


Production of tires in the first half of 1950 
was estimated at 172,000 units. The output 
continued to be about 80 percent passenger- 
car tires and 20 percent truck and bus tires. 
The production of inner tubes was close to 
80 percent of all tire output. Estimates 
place the current monthly production of 
automobile tires at about 35,000, with one 
company now producing at a rate above its 
previously estimated capacity. The two 
others, it is stated, possibly will reach peak 
capacity by the end of the year. 

Shortages of popular-sized automobile tires 
continued in the early part of 1950, and it 
was necessary to relax restrictions tempo- 
rarily. It is believed that the current pro- 
duction rate, if maintained and increased as 
planned, should make such imports unneces- 
sary. Tractor tires and other odd-sized tires 
and tubes will continue to be imported. 

Imports of pneumatic tires in the first 6 
months of 1950 amounted to 68,074 units 
and inner tubes to 43,572 units. In addition, 
11,495 solid tires were imported, and 94,035 
bicycle and perambulator tires and 8,233 
tubes for these tires were brought in. 

A mold weighing more than 3 tons has 
been made to retread tires for earth-moving 
equipment used by the Public Works Depart- 
ment and by private contractors, according 
to the New Zealand press. This mold, the 
largest of its kind in the Southern Hemi- 
sphere, it was stated, will save dollars which 
heretofore have been used to purchase re- 
placements for these large tires. 


BRITISH MALAYA’S TRADE IN GUTTA-PERCHA 
AND JELUTONG 

Imports of gutta-percha into British Ma- 

laya in the first 6 months of 1950 amounted 

to 407 long tons, compared with 158 tons for 

the corresponding period of 1949 and 268 tons 
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in the last 6 months of that year. Of the 
total imports in the first half of this year, 
332 tons came from the Republic of Indo- 
nesia, 59 tons from Sarawak, and 16 tons 
from other countries. 

Exports of gutta-percha in the first half of 
1950 totaled 304 tons, an increase of 83 per- 
cent from the 166 tons exported in the cor- 
responding period of 1949, but a decrease of 
17 percent from the 368 tons shipped in the 
second half of 1949. The best customer for 
gutta-percha in the first half of 1950 was the 
United States, which took 157 tons; next was 
the United Kingdom, which took 116 tons. 
The remaining 31 tons went to other coun- 
tries. 

Imports of jelutong into Malaya in the first 
half of 1950 totaled 1,811 tons, compared with 
931 tons in the first half and 1,391 tons in 
the second half of 1949. The principal 
source of jelutong in the first 6 months of 
1950 was Sarawak, which provided 935 tons; 
next was the Republic of Indonesia, which 
furnished 764 tons. The remaining 112-tons 
were supplied by several other countries. 

Malayan exports of jelutong, amounting to 
1,204 tons in the first half of 1950, increased 
by 130 percent from the 524 tons exported in 
the like period of last year, and 115 percent 
from the 560 tons shipped in the last half 
of 1949. Of the total exports in the first half 
of 1950, shipments to the United States 
amounted to 685 tons, to the United King- 
dom 292 tons, and to Australia 160 tons. 
The remaining 67 tons were divided among 
several other countries. 


RUBBER PRODUCTION, SHIPMENTS, STOCKS, 
BRAZIL 


Rubber production in Brazil was placed 
at 1,339 long tons in July, compared with 602 
tons in June 1950, and 1,651 tons in July 
1949. During the first 7 months of 1950, 
output totaled 14,140 tons, down 12.5 percent 
from the 16,153 tons reported in the first 7 
months of 1949. Production figures are 
based on rubber purchases by the Rubber 
Credit Bank and shipments of uncontrolled 
types of rubber by Para and Bahia shippers. 

Production of washed and dried rubber in 
plants operating under contract to the Rub- 
ber Credit Bank amounted to 1,084 tons in 
July, compared with 575 tons in June, and 
1,600 tons in July a year ago. Cumulative 
January-July figures were 11,994 tons in 
1950 and 13,247 tons in 1949. 

Shipments of rubber from producing to 
consuming centers in Brazil amounted to 
1,494 tons in July, compared with 722 tons 
in June and 2,092 tons in July 1949. The 
cumulative 7-month figures were 11,747 tons 
in 1950 and 10,223 tons in 1949. 

Rubber stocks held by the Rubber Credit 
Bank at both producing and consuming cen- 
ters in Brazil totaled 10,000 tons at the end 
of July, against 12,528 tons a month earlier 
and 14,912 tons at the beginning of the year. 


JULY RUBBER POSITION, CEYLON 


Rubber production in Ceylon was esti- 
mated at 10,000 long tons in July, the high- 
est figure since October 1948. In the first 7 
months of this year, Ceylon production 
totaled 58,000 long tons, against 48,000 tons 
in the like period of 1949. If output aver- 
ages 9,500 tons per month in the last 5 
months of this year, the 1943 record of 105,- 
500 tons will be equaled. Production by 
smallholders (holding less than 10 acres) was 
estimated at 2,500 tons in July, 14,000 tons 
in January-July 1950, and 10,000 tons in 
January—July 1949. 

Exports of rubber from Ceylon amounted 
to 8,859 tons in July, according to figures of 
the Rubber Controller. Exports for the first 
7 months totaled 63,356 tons, against 50,591 


tons in the corresponding period of 1949. 
July 1950 shipments included 4,493 tons to 
the United States and 2,187 tons to the 
United Kingdom. In January—July 1950, 
30,576 tons were shipped to the United States 
and 11,547 tons to the United Kingdom. In 
January-July 1949, these shipments totaled 
22,386 tons and 9,936 tons, respectively. 

Domestic rubber consumption amounted 
to 13 tons in July, making the 7-month total 
90 tons. In January—July 1949 consumption 
was 74 tons. 

Rubber stocks totaled 13,878 tons at the 
end of July, compared with 12,750 tons on 
June 30 and 19,324 tons on December 31, 
1949. 


HAITIAN TRADE IN RUBBER GOops BRISK; 
UNITED STATES PRINCIPAL SUPPLIER 


A brisk upturn in trade in rubber goods, 
particularly tires and tubes, which has de- 
veloped in Haiti since the outbreak of the 
Korean war, has relieved merchants, who 
were overstocked at the beginning of 1950. 

Haiti is entirely dependent upon imports 
to supply its rubber needs. Its imports of 
rubber goods in the fiscal year ended Sep- 
tember 30, 1949, were valued at 1,990,289 
gourdes (1 gourde=US$0.20). Tires and 
tubes valued at 1,540,337 gourdes constituted 
nearly 78 percent of these imports. The 
principal source was the United States, which 
supplied tires and tubes worth 1,341,882 
gourdes. The value of all rubber products 
imported from the United States in the last 
fiscal year was 1,769,941 gourdes, or 88 percent 
of total rubber imports. 

The United States is likely to continue its 
lead in the Haitian market, although active 
competition is expected in tires und tubes 
from Canada, France, the United Kingdom, 
and the Netherlands. The United States 
benefits from physical proximity and re- 
sultant quick delivery and so far has not had 
serious price competition. Demand is ex- 
pected to remain fairly constant, as it has 
over the past few years. 


MALAYA’S RUBBER OUTPUT AND TRADE May 
Set REcorpD InN 1950 


Exports of dry rubber and latex from 
Malaya and Singapore totaled 110,627 long 
tons in August, breaking the short-lived July 
record of 103,154 tons (revised). Of the 
August total, 35,738 tons were shipped to the 
United States (the most since June 1948), 
16,012 tons to the United Kingdom, and 
10,815 tons to the Soviet Union. 

In the first 8 months of this year, exports 
totaled 672,418 tons and included 229,943 
tons to the United States, 128,557 tons to 
the United Kingdom, and 58,787 tons to 
Soviet Russia. January—August 1949 figures 
were: Total, 601,394 tons; United States, 
164,908; United Kingdom, 109,190; and Soviet 
Russia, 53,802. In 1948, when total exports 
of rubber from Malaya and Singapore set a 
record of 979,107 tons, the January—August 
figure was 649,040 tons. A new record may 
be established in 1950. 

Exports of latex, included in the foregoing 
figures, amounted to 6,300 tons in August 
1950, 44,396 tons in January—August 1950, and 
28,900 tons in January—August 1949. This 
year a new record is certain for latex exports, 
replacing the old mark of 45,731 tons set last 
year. 

Imports of rubber into Malaya and Singa- 
pore reached the extraordinary figure of 
49,302 tons in August, surpassing the record 
of 44,567 tons established in June. In the 
first 8 months of 1950, imports totaled 261,632 
tons, compared with 146,175 tons in the like 
period of 1949. Imports this year should far 
exceed the record of 313,549 tons attained in 
1947. Imports from Indonesia totaled a rec- 
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ord 42,411 tons in August. The 205,758 tons 
imported from Indonesia in January—August 
1950 was more than twice the 94,266 tons 
reported in the 1949 period. 

Rubber output on estates in the Federa- 
tion of Malaya amounted to 34,547 tons in 
July, and smallholders’ output was estimated 
at 30,947 tons, a total of 65,494 tons, the high- 
est since January 1949. Production in the 
first 7 months totaled 387,275 tons, up slightly 
from the 380,433 tons reported for the first 
7 months of 1949. Estate production de- 
clined to 213,603 tons in the 1950 period from 
227,990 tons in the 1949 period, but estimated 
smallholders’ output increased to 173,672 tons 
from 152,443 tons. 


NETHERLANDS RUBBER-GOODS PRCDUCTION 
AND SALES HIGH 


Operations in the Netherlands rubber in- 
dustry were at a higher level in the first 6 
months of 1950 than in any previous period. 
The rate of consumption of natural, re- 
claimed, and synthetic rubber increased, and 
the rate of production of tires and tubes was 
considerably higher than the 1949 level. 

According to the Rubber Working Indus- 
try Association, in the first half of 1950 
Netherlands factories utilized an estimated 
6,800 tons of natural rubber, 275 tons of re- 
claimed rubber, 175 tons of synthetic rubber, 
and 225 tons of latex (dry-rubber content). 

A development of interest for the inter- 
national trade in rubber as well as for the 
domestic supply was the opening of the first 
tank station on the European continent for 
the storage of latex. The new installation, 
located in the harbor area of Amsterdam, is 
of concrete construction. The ground floor 
is used mainly for the storage and handling 
of barrels. On the top floor are 14 hexagonal 
tanks, each of 40-ton capacity, and 3 smaller 
tanks, each having a capacity of 18 tons. 

Production totaled 180,000 automobile and 
truck casings and 160,000 tubes in. the first 
half of 1950. Output of bicycle casings was 
2,800,000 and of bicycle tubes, 1,750,000. 

Prices of rubber products have gradually 
increased as the price of natural rubber has 
continued to rise. In June, automobile tire 
and tube prices were 10 percent above the 
January 1950 level. Production and sales of 
all rubber products are expected to continue 
on a high level during the coming months. 


TRINIDAD’Ss RUBBER PRODUCTION AND IM- 
PORTS OF MANUFACTURED GOODS 


The present high price of rubber and the 
possibility of increases have revived interest 
in rubber production in Trinidad. Possibly 
200 planters have rubber trees on their plan- 
tations. If the price continues high, several 
thousand pounds of rubber may be produced 
in 1950. Trade in rubber has been dormant 
since the Rubber Development Corporation 
ceased its purchases after World War II. 

Imports of rubber products in 1949 reached 
a value of $1,759,756 (British West Indian 
currency), compared with $1,300,508 in 1948. 
(Before devaluation BWI$1 equalled 
US$0.8395; since devaluation BWI$1 equals 
UE$0.5833.) 

Imports of rubber products from the United 
States continued to decline in 1949, being 
valued at BWI$40,829, compared with 
BWI$60,985 in the preceding year: Of the 
rubber goods imported from the United 
States, products of any significant volume 
were tires for tractors and road-building 
equipment and specialties, which included 
necessities for the oil fields, such as rotary 
hose, rubber tubing, oil-suction and discharge 
hose, and similar items. These miscellaneous 
items amounted to a value of BWI$28,812. 

Because of import controls, the United 
Kingdom is by far the largest supplier of 
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heavy rubber products to the British West 
Indies. In smaller items, particularly rubber 
footwear, Czechoslovakia is increasing its 
trade and offering the United Kingdom con- 
siderable competition. 


e e - 
Shipbuilding 
Norway Gets 67 NEW FOoREIGN-BUILT 
MERCHANT SHIPS, First HALF oF 1950 


Norway’s merchant fleet received 67 new 
ships totaling 523,580 tons during the first 6 
months of 1950, 24 of which were tankers, 
amounting to 371,550 tons. Every ship was 
over 300 gross tons in weight. 

Production was as follows: England built 
18, totaling 200,895 tons; Sweden 20, totaling 
214,600 tons; Norway 21, totaling 50,985 tons; 
Netherlands 3; Italy 2; and Belgium, Japan, 
and Denmark, 1 each. 


PORTUGAL LAUNCHES NEW TANKER 


The Sao Mamede was launched at Alfeite 
Naval Dockyard, Lisbon, Portugal, on August 
28 during a ceremony presided over by the 
Portuguese Minister of Marine and attended 
by about 2,000 persons. It was the twenty- 
first vessel and third tanker to have been 
constructed at this yard. 

The new tanker is reported to be 138.54 
meters in length, with a loaded displacement 
of 14,500 tons. It is designed to carry 10,000 
tons of petroleum products. 


Soaps, Toiletries, 
and Essential Oils 


Soap PRODUCTION IN BOLIVIA 


About 50 factories in Bolivia make soap, 
but only 16 are registered with the Chamber 
of Industries and have adequate equipment; 
46 make only laundry soap. Manufacture is 
centered in La Paz, where six of the largest 
plants are located; Oruro, Tarija, and Cocha- 
bamba are next in importance. The largest 
producer of laundry soap has bought, from a 
United States manufacturer, machinery and 
equipment to produce toilet soap. These in- 
stallations are expected to be in operation by 
the end of the year, and it is believed that 
capacity will then be adequate to meet the 
country’s requirements of this type of soap. 
Annual consumption of laundry soap is ap- 
proximately 2,500,000 kilograms; sales of 
toilet soap do not exceed 200,000 kilograms a 
year. 

About 60 percent of the bone fat used is 
supplied by domestic sources; the remainder 
has usually been imported from Argentina. 
Importation of this material, however, has 
been prohibited unless national production 
is insufficient. Trade sources state that, 
although sufficient quantities of oils and fats 
are available in the country, extracting and 
processing machinery is not adequate. Caus- 
tic soda, soda ash, and rosin are imported 
principally from the United States, United 
Kingdom, and France. 

Business interests plan to establish addi- 
tional factories for the production of toilet, 
medicated, and industrial soaps, but the 
execution of these projects will be subject 
to the availability of foreign exchange. 


FRENCH PERFUME EXPORTS UNDER PREWAR 
LEVEL; SOME MARKETS CLOSED 
French perfume exports continue to lag 


below the prewar level, state French per- 
fumers, as quoted by the foreign press. Ex- 





ports were 2,200 metric tons in 1949, a, 
compared with 3,200 tons in 1938 and 22,099 
tons in the record year 1929. Important mar. 
kets closed to French perfumes include 
Argentina, Brazil, Chile, India, and Spain, 
Australia, Denmark, Italy, South Africa, ang 
Sweden are restricting imports. On the 
other hand, sales to French oversea territories 
have more than doubled since 1938 (2,609 
tons in 1938 and 7,200 tons in 1949). 


UNITED KINGDOM’s EXPORTS OF PERFUMgg 
AND TOILETRIES DRoP IN JULY 


The United Kingdom’s July 1950 exports of 
perfumery and toilet preparations (exclud. 
ing perfumed spirits, essential oils, and soap), 
valued at £307,450, were lower than those of 
June 1950 but considerably higher than jp 
July 1949 (£238,863), according to the for. 
eign press. Shipments of tooth paste ang 
dental preparations at £64,977 compare with 
£55,119 in July 1949, and cosmetics at 
£110,891 with £72,888. Perfumed spirits 
amounted to £44,584—less than in June, but 
more than in July 1949 (£30,207). Toilet soap 
at £120,173 dropped from £197,724 a year ago, 


Textiles and| 
Related Products 


JAPANESE TEXTILE PRICES SOAR; Rayoyr 
YARN SALES AND WEAVER’S OUTPUT Drop 


Since the outbreak of war in Korea, prices 
of cotton, silk, and rayon fabrics and yarn 
have advanced sharply in Japan. The great- 
est increase was noted in rayon yarn for 
domestic consumption. On June 17, 1950, 
rayon yarn of 120 denier was quoted at 18,600 
yen per 100 pounds. On August 8 the price 
had risen nearly 125 percent to 41,500 yen, 
Rayon yarn export prices, however, in line 
with recent world market price increases, 
went up only 40 percent. 

Domestic sales of rayon yarn at current 
prices are at a minimum because Japan's 
weavers are drawing on inventory and at- 
tempting to reduce new yarn purchases, in 
the hope of lower prices. Weavers are also 
apparently slowing down output because of 
high yarn costs. July rayon textile produc- 
tion declined 5 percent from the preceding 
month, this being the first time in many 
months that rayon textiles failed to increase, 


Cotton and Products 


Cusa’s IMPORTS OF RAW COTTON RISING 
To MEET INCREASED MILL CONSUMP- 
TION 


During the year ended July 31, 1950, Cuban 
cotton mills consumed approximately 27,000 
bales of raw cotton, 14 percent more than 
during the preceding 12 months. The higher 
rate of operations resulted from a more active 
demand for domestic fabrics. 

To meet these greater requirements, Cuba 
imported about 28,000 bales of raw cotton, lll 
percent more than in the year 1948-49. One- 
third of the 1949-50 imports were Mexicat 
cotton, whereas in the preceding year all were 
United States cotton. 


W ool and Products 
ARGENTINE EXPORTS OF WOOL TO UNITED 
STATES IN AUGUST 


Argentine shipments of wool to the United 
States in August 1950, according to United 
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Panama Road Construction 


As a result of the poor condition of some 
highways in Panama, the Ministry of Public 
Works has limited the weight of cargoes car- 
ried over certain sections of the highway 
network. It has been stated that some 
loaded vehicles exceed by as much as two and 
one-half times the weight capacity of these 
highways and bridges. During the first half 
of 1950, a few kilometers were added to exist- 
ing roads, and repair work was undertaken 
over 600 kilometers of the road network. 

The road system in 1949 extended only 
1,071.1 miles. This included 134.5 miles of 
concrete-surfaced roads; 213.2 miles of 
asphalt macadam; 316.7 miles of gravel-top; 
and 361.7 miles of earth road. 

Construction has been started on a bridge 
across the Caldera River at Bajo Lindo Pass 
near Boquete, which will cost an estimated 
$35,000. The bridge will form part of a 
proposed 60-70 kilometer highway to con- 
nect Boquete in Chiriqui Province with the 
port of Almirante in Bocas del Toro to form 
the first road connection between these two 
Provinces. It is estimated that the highway 
will cost $200,000, and work is scheduled to 
start the latter part of 1950. 

The completion of the highway should give 
an impetus to agricuitural development in 
the area. The lack of such transportation 
facilities was one of the prime reasons for 
underdevelopment of potentially rich agri- 
cultural country. 

Interest in the status of the Inter-Ameri- 
can Highway runs high in Panama, with re- 
gard to its long-range potential in assisting 
land communications in the Republic and 
encouraging tourism and commercial activity, 
and, perhaps more especially, with respect 
to the immediate benefits the renewal of such 
work would mean in providing employment 
and setting up an inflow of money into the 
Republic. At the initiative of Panama, the 
First Conference of Ministers of Public 
Works of Central America and Panama on the 
Inter-American Highway met in Panama City 
last March and resolved that their respective 
Governments urged the United States to en- 
act legislation for the completion of the 
project. 


Import of Explosives 
To Pakistan 


The following rules have been given orally 
to the United States Embassy in Karachi, 
Pakistan, in the absence of printed port reg- 
ulations dealing with the import of commer- 
cial explosives. 

A maximum of 50 tons of explosives may 
be unloaded at the explosives’ mooring 
(maximum draft 25 feet). 

The regulation has been put into force 
because the Karachi Port Trust has only one 
50-ton barge suitable for moving explosives 
from the explosives’ mooring. When addi- 
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tional facilities are available the amount per- 
mitted importation may be increased. 

It may happen that a few tons of explo- 
sives are being handled at the time a large 
consignment is due. Therefore, it is ad- 
visable to limit the consignment to 45 tons 
rather than the maximum of 50 tons. 

It is not permissible for a ship with a 
consignment of explosives destined for an- 
other port to unload a consignment of ex- 
plosives at Karachi, if the maximum carried 
by the ship is more than 50 tons. 

The regulations do not apply to imports 
by the military. 

Explosives are separately considered as be- 
ing either Government or commercial. Only 
the former can be discharged from alongside 
and this must be after discharging all com- 
mercial explosives from the explosives’ moor- 
ing. 

Advance arrangements are necessary to ob- 
tain the one barge (50-ton) certified by the 
Karachi Port Trust to receive explosives. 

Neither type of explosive may be worked 
except during daylight hours and no other 
cargo may be worked while explosives remain 
aboard. 

Approval to bring alongside Government 
explosives is limited to one specific berth, 
and regulations direct that the adjacent 
berth be empty. 

Shippers are not permitted to start their 
cargo alongside or on dock area until landed 
explosives are cleared away. It is safe to 
estimate a 6- to 12-hour delay at this point. 


Spain’s Commercial Aviation 
Shows Expansion 


Commercial aviation in Spain showed some 
signs of expansion during the first half of 
1950. The only Spanish nonscheduled air- 
line, Aviacion y Comerico, carried 25,383 pas- 
sengers during that period, as against 13,700 
passengers during the corresponding period 
of 1949. The company also obtained rights 
to fly a number of short routes between 
Spain and the north coast of Africa on a 
scheduled basis. Preparations, including the 
acquisition of three additional Bristol air- 
craft, are being made toward the exploitation 
of these rights. 





Smith Johnson Line Operates 
Out of New Orleans 


In an article on Mexico in the issue of 
Foreign Commerce WEEKLY of August 
28, 1950, page 37, the statement is made 
that the Smith Johnson Company oper- 
ates out of New York. This should be 
corrected to read that the Smith Johnson 
Company operates out of New Orleans 
to Mexican ports. 




















The Spanish State Airline, Iberia, also ex- 
panded its activities during the period. Two 
additional DC—4’s were obtained, which en- 
abled Iberia to handle more traffic and to 
begin new services, Frequencies within 
Spain were increased, and a new line was 
started to handle the summer traffic to San- 
tander. A stop at Rio de Janeiro was added 
on the weekly run to South America, as a 
result of the 1949 air agreement with Brazil, 
and a weekly service from Madrid to Mexico 
City via Habana was inaugurated in March. 

There was also considerable diplomatic 
activity with regard to aviation. Conversa- 
tions held in Washington during June by 
representatives of the Spanish and United 
States Governments resulted in the adoption 
on July 4, 1950, of several amendments to the 
1944 air agreement. These amendments 
designate two routes whereby Spanish car- 
riers may land at Miami and Puerto Rico, 
modify slightly the pattern of American 
routes through Spain by inserting a “non- 
stop” clause, and add a clause providing 
for an arbitration procedure and a clause 
setting up rate-determination procedures. 

With the adoption of these amendments, 
Pan American World Airways was enabled to 
change its Barcelona-Marseille route to 
Barcelona-Nice. 

A new agreement between Spain and the 
Netherlands was signed in June. It gives the 
Dutch airline KLM fifth-freedom rights from 
Madrid to Nice, Frankfurt, and Caracas. The 
Dutch airline is permitted to enter Spain 
through Nice and Frankfurt, a financially 
attractive route because of redeveloping ties 
between Spanish and German business inter- 
ests, and operations on this route began in 
June. 

A less liberal agreement was signed with 
Sweden in February, and it is understood 
that the Swedish airline was unable to obtain 
fifth-freedom rights to Zurich on its Madrid- 
Stockholm route. However, service between 
Spain and Sweden was begun by SAS (Scan- 
dinavian Airlines System) in April. 

Other changes in foreign air-carrier opera- 
tions to Spain during the first half of 1950 
were the inauguration of twice weekly service 
on the route Barcelona-Rome-Milan by the 
Italian company Ali Flotte Reuniti, and of 
taxi service between Gibraltar, Malaga, and 
Seville by Gibraltar Airways Ltd. 


Television in Mexico 


Some progress is being made in the devel- 
opment of television in Mexico. 

The installation and testing of the equip- 
ment of television station XHTV has been 
virtually completed, and the station began 
regular broadcasts on September 1 with the 
transmission of President Aleman’s annual 
message to the Mexican Congress. Test 
transmissions of films, live programs, and 
sports events are being made. The station's 
mobile unit has been used to transmit sev- 
eral frontén (jai alai) games and bullfights 
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since July 30. Reception was said to equal 
that which had been seen in the United 
States 18 months ago. Station XHTV is be- 
lieved to be the first in any Spanish-speaking 
country. It is owned by Television de Mexico, 
S. A. 

The station’s equipment, which cost more 
than $250,000, was purchased from a United 
States firm and has been installed under its 
supervision. The equipment is equivalent 
to that in a Class C station in the United 
States. It consists of a film camera chain for 
16-mm. film and 35-mm. slides, studios, and 
cameras for live shows, a remote unit for the 
transmission of outside events, and the nec- 
essary control and engineering equipment. 
The antenna is located on the top of the Na- 
tional Lottery Building, one of the tallest 
structures in Mexico City, and the studios 
and control units are on the last two floors 
of the same building. The station operates 
on channel 4. Its radiated power is 16.5 
kilowatts, sufficient to reach all of the Valley 
of Mexico and probably would extend farther 
if the surrounding mountains did not inter- 
vene. The equipment operates on 60 cycles, 
and the station has a transformer which con- 
verts the 50-cycle current used in Mexico 
City to the necessary 60 cycles. The quality 
of reception using 50-cycle current was found 
to be somewhat poor. The accompanying 
sound broadcast is transmitted by means of 
frequency modulation. 

The station is encountering some of the 
same programing difficulties originally ex- 
perienced by television in the United States. 
The station’s regular broadcasting time will 
be several hours in the evening (perhaps 
from 7 p. m. to 11 p. m.) except for remote 
pickups of special events. At least in the 
beginning, there will be considerable use of 
films and an emphasis on sporting events. A 
number of live shows, drawing on movie and 
radio talent, are also being arranged. 

Permits for television stations had been 
granted up to September 1, 1950, by the Tele- 
communications Section of the Secretaria de 
Comunicaciones y Obras Publicas (the Gov- 
ernment department having jurisdiction over 
television matters) as follows: 


Channel 
2 Cadena Radiodifusora Mexico, D. F. 
Mexicana (XEW). 


4 Romulo O’Farril_______-- Mexico, D. F. 

5 Ing. Gonzales Camarena_ Tijuana, B. C. 

8 Jorge I. Rivera_.........- Mexico, D. F. 

9 Radio Panamericana Tijuana, B. C. 
(XEQ). 

10 Carlos Blando.__........ Tijuana, B. C. 

12 Luis M. Salazar Tijuana, B. C. 


13 Radis Continental Mexico, D. F. 
(XEQB). 


XEW has purchased a transmitter and 
certain other equipment from a firm in the 
United States. 


Cargo Airline To El Salvador 


Discontinues Operations 


Skytrain Airways, Inc., a nonscheduled 
cargo airline which began operations in 1948 
between New Orleans, Guatemala, and El 
Salvador, has gone out of business. The 
former cargo agent in San Salvador reports 
that the airline was offered a handsome price 
for its one C-—54 airplane, and the owners 
decided to sell out rather than continue oper- 
ations in the face of increasing competition 
from the two scheduled carriers serving that 
area—TACA International Airlines, Inc., and 
Pan American. 

Skytrain Airways had set the pace for 
TACA and Pan American by offering air- 
cargo rates as low as $0.16 per pound when 
the others were charging $0.39 a pound for 
similar cargo. In 1949, Pan American and 
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TACA drastically reduced their rates and 
offered lower rates on some types of cargo 
than Skytrain’s. It was anticipated at that 
time that Skytrain might go out of business 
rather than continue a rate war. Neverthe- 
less the airline was able to obtain an increas- 
ing volume of cargo business between New 
Orleans and San Salvador at the same rates 
and during the first 6 months of 1950 was 
making an average of three flights each week 
over this route. 


East African Railways 
Open Mpanda Branch Line 


The 131-mile Mpanda branch line of the 
East African Railways which had been under 
construction from Kaliua to Mpanda in the 
Western Province of Tanganyika for nearly 
3 years was formally opened for all classes of 
traffic under “open line conditions’ on 
August 21, 1950. 

The line, which runs almost directly south 
from the Central Railway Line of the East 
African Railways, opens up a particuarly rich 
mineral area, since Uruwira Minerals are 
already conducting mining operations near 
Mpanda, and farther south the Union Cor- 
poration is exploring for concessions over an 
area of about 800 square miles. It is antici- 
pated, therefore, that the line should prove 
a great boon to the development of the 
mineral resources of western Tanganyika. 

The preliminary survey for the entire 
branch line was completed in 1947 together 
with the location survey, and toward the end 
of the year three local contractors were given 
the job of building the first 40 miles of 
earthworks. Actual track laying did not 
begin until the beginning of 1948, most of the 
rails being brought from Kenya during the 
realinement of the Nairobi-Nakuru line 
which was then being pulled up. It was 
originally expected that the line would be 
148 miles in length, but the elimination of 
certain curves reduced it to 131 miles. 

The weekly scheduled train leaves Tabora 
at 2 p. m. every Thursday and arrives at 
Mpanda at approximately 6:30 a. m. the 
following day. The return train leaves 
Mpanda at 6 p. m. on Friday and arrives at 
Tabora at 1:30 p.m.on Saturday. At present, 
one scheduled train for transportation of 
goods runs weekly on the branch. Passenger- 
carrying rolling stock is not available, but 
limited facilities for second- and third-class 
passengers is provided. 

The only intermediate station open so far 
on the line is Ugalla River Station on the 
Ugalla River, but another will be opened 
later at Katumba, about 40 miles south of 
Ugalla River. 


Egyptian Government 
*“Reimburses” Misrair Airline 


On August 20 the Egyptian Council of Min- 
isters approved the payment to Misrair, 
S. A. E., of an amount equal to 5 percent of 
the company’s paid-in capital, covering oper- 
ations of the airline under contract with the 
Government during the period 1942-47. The 
payment is reported in the press as a “sub- 
sidy,”’ but the Director General of Civil Avia- 
tion says that such designation is not tech- 
nically correct and that, instead, the payment 
represented reimbursement for services per- 
formed. The payment, according to the 
Director General, amounted to £E30,000,000. 


Belgian Airline, SABENA, 


Shows Improved Operations 


Operations of the Belgian flag carrier, 
SABENA, during the first 6 months of 1950 





were substantially better than those in the 
comparable period of 1949, according to sta. 
tistics released by the company. Excluding 
the African services, a gain of 18.6 percent ip 
kilometers flown and 21.8 percent in tota) 
ton-kilometers available was accomplisheq 
with an increase of only 11.4 percent in hours 
flown; the load factor increased from 535 
percent to 58.6 percent. 


Operations of SABENA, First Half of 
1949 and 1950°* 





January-June 
| Per. 
Item - som) Tamas cent 
1949 | 1950 | Change 
} 
| | 
Kilometers flown 4,776,105 | 5,662,199 | +186 
Hours flown | 16, 551 | 18,444 | +114 
Passenger-kilometers . _| 83, 255,372 |104, 266, 263 | +95, 9 
Ton-kilometer freight 1, 690, 334 | 2,334,007 | +38.1 
Total ton-kilometers 
carried 10, 180, 402 | 13, 591,305 | +32.5 
Total ton-kilometers 
available 19, 038, 089 | 23,197,826 | +21.8 
Load factor (percent- 
age) 53.5 58. 6 +9, 5 
1 Excluding Africa. 


Egyptian Airline Resumes 
Cairo-Tunis Service 


SAIDE (Services Aériens Internationaux 
d’Egypte) has again started operations on the 
Cairo-Tunis line with stops at Benghazi and 
Tripoli. There is to be one flight each week 
in each direction. The first flight on this 
route left Cairo August 28, and the return 
flight left Tunis the following morning. 

SAIDE operated weekly flights on this same 
route last summer, with Fiat G—212 trimotor 
aircraft, but discontinued service during the 
winter. It appears that the permanent op- 
eration of the line is contemplated, with the 
same Fiat aircraft that were used last sum- 
mer. Air France is acting as the Tunis agent 
for SAIDE. 


Slight Decline Noted in 
Mexico’s Power Production 


The total electric power generated in the 
first half of 1950 by the four principal power 
companies in Mexico was only 3 percent less 
than that generated by the same companies 
in the corresponding period of 1949. 

Comparative total figures for the period 
January-June 1949 and 1950 are as follows. 


{In thousands of kilowatt-hours] 


Power generated 
January-June 
Company 1949 1950 


Mexican Light & Power Co 928, 995 836, 745 
American Foreign Power Group 519,374 559,533 
Nueva Compafifa Eléctrica Cha- 
pala af 97,014 99, 321 
Monterrey Railway, Light & 
Power Co 52, 080 60,7 
Total . _. 1,597,463 1, 556, 367 


Government of Panama 
Signs Contract With Airline 


A 5-year contract was signed on June 16, 
1950, by representatives of the Panamanian 
Government and of Aerovias Internacionales, 
S. A. (International Airways, Inc.) governing 
the establishment and operation of the lat- 
ter firm. The duration of the contract will 
be extended for successive periods of 1 year 
each if neither party terminates the con 
tract with at least 6 moriths’ notice. This 
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Gulf Coast’s Growing Im- 
ortance in International 


Chemical Trade 
(Continued from p. 6) 


tilizers. The five States bordering the 
Gulf produce and consume about 20 per- 
cent of the total for the country. These 
materials as a rule are produced near 
the area of consumption. Consequently, 
there is comparatively little movement 


“pigments, paints, and varnishes,” ac- 
counting for $23,300,000 of the $26,700,- 
000 in 1949. 

With the exception of $426,000 worth 
of carbon black shipped to Mexico from 
Laredo, Galveston and New Orleans were 
the districts from which this product was 
sent all over the world. Despite its wide 
distribution, three-fourths of the total 
was destined for six countries — the 
United Kingdom, France, Australia, 
Italy, Brazil, and the Union of South 





stores are shipped from Florida and 
Georgia to a larger extent than from 
the Gulf area, wood rosin leaves the 
country through Gulf ports. Records 
indicate that wood rosin shipped from 
the region constituted 67 percent of total 
United States foreign shipments, com- 
pared with 40 percent of the gum rosin. 

The Gulf coast area is of less im- 
portance in the turpentine trade, gum 
turpentine representing only 26 percent 
of the national total, and wood turpen- 














Re superphosphates and mixed fertilizers Africa. With the recent opening of the tine, 35 percent. 
for export through Gulf ports. new plant in England, the future picture Both gum and wood naval stores are 
ai Approximately one-third ($31,000,- may be changed somewhat. sold on many foreign markets. More 
+114 000) of all fertilizers and fertilizer ma- : than $1,400,000 worth of gum rosin went 
Te? | terials which left the United States in Naval Stores to countries in the Western Hemisphere 
4a25 | 1949 were exported from the Gulf area. Nearly half of the Nation’s exports of and a little more than that to Europe. 
, Individual items represented the follow- naval stores was shipped from the Gulf However, the picture is somewhat differ- 
+218 | ing percentages: Ammonium sulfate, 41; area. This is logical inasmuch as the ent for wood rosin—European countries 
14.5 ammonium nitrate, 13; phosphate rock, gum-naval-stores industry is located en- taking $4,000,000 and the Western Hemi- 
“ 50; and potassium chloride, 28. Ammo- tirely in the Southern States. Georgia, sphere $1,500,000. The principal mar- 
nium sulfate and ammonium nitrate however, is the leading producer of the kets for naval stores are shown in tables 
were shipped from the Galveston and crude gum, and exports from that State 5 and 6. 
New Orleans districts to Korea, Taiwan, do not go out of Gulf of Mexico ports. 
China, and Greece, the principal con- Of the total crude gum collected, Florida Sulfur 
aux | sumers. Foreign sales of potassium accounted for 18 percent; Alabama, 6 Elemental sulfur, essential raw ma- 
mn. the chloride were chiefly to the Caribbean percent; and Mississippi and Louisiana, terial for manufacture of chemicals and 
i and area and also were from Galveston and less than 1 percent. fertilizers, is obtained almost exclusively 
= New Orleans. However, two-thirds ($6,- Export markets are looked upon as an in two Gulf States—Texas 80 percent, 
eturn | 000,000) of the Florida phosphate rock important outlet for a substantial por- and Louisiana 20 percent. These two 
ag. was destined for seven European mar- tion of domestic naval-stores output. States account for 90 percent of the 
‘Same | kets and the greater part of the re- (See Review of Current World Naval world total. Four companies produced 
a mainder to the Western Hemisphere. Stores Supplies, FOREIGN COMMERCE 4,745,000 tons in 1949 compared with 2,- 
t op- Nearly one-half of the sodium nitrate = Wererx.y, September 4, 1950.) Exports 732,000 tons in 1940. Gulf coast ports 
h the | imported into the United States in 1949 from the Gulf area almost doubled in are the outlets for much of this produc- 
sum- | entered through Florida ($4,700,000), value in the past decade, to a total of tion, 1,410,000 tons of which was destined 
agent | Mobile ($4,500,000), New Orleans ($1,- $14,000,000 in 1949. Whereas gum naval for foreign markets in 1949. 
000,000), and Sabine ($1,400,000). 
Carb Black TABLE 4.—United States Erports of Carbon Black by Gulf Coast Customs Districts, 1949 
arbon Blac 
F , (Quantity in thousands of pounds; value in thousands of dollars] 
Carbon black is another commodity to 
in the have held a world reputation for many Total New Orleans Galveston 
power years. In fact, the United States was Country of destination oe 7 Cia aang : |—-— oT sore 
al virtually the only supplier until very | Quantity | Value | Quantity Value Quantity Value 
small amounts were made in several i _ ; a 3 ies P Hom ces me p ms, me i 
period | European countries and Canada during Australis. 20,963} 1, 902 2 025 130 18,988 1,7 
ows. | World War II. Texas again leads all Austria rete a bra -r 10 | 402 
j Brazil ~ anaes ‘ F 13, 652 1,195 1, 904 126 1,7 , 
other States, accounting for 71.5 percent Chile met ars a 1,516 | 150 113 3 1” 403 137 
dial of all carbon black produced in this — n= +2----+----- ee = % 906 a 
a — e ‘ ( 
June country in 1949. Louisiana, second in Denmark ; | . a - s 4 m. 
wt volume of output, represented 13 percent Finland PR SREY I? 59 184 1 478 48 
soso | of the total. The number of plants op- ance . social), i aos | | ve ie 
: : Greece___________- 168 18 3 (1 166 18 
erating in 1949 was 64—1 more than in EE Reed aneNer apr = = 3 | a oa 
%#,521 | 1948. One new furnace plant was built India 6, 627 542 | 739 52 5, 888 490 
in Texas and parts of two channel plants — PED. Fy 338 o74 | 236 | 3 12 608 1 24a 
60, 768 ta y 7 12, 838 1, 274 j ‘ » 603 
wi _ moved to new locations. Of a total Mexico ‘ : . i 2 149 sey 26 a be et sO oe 
556, 367 r i i. Netherland: 5, 30 2 5, 4 
, 556, 367 production in the United States exceed New Zealand 1, 603 140 | 1, 560 | 135 43 5 
ing 1,223,600,000 pounds in 1949, Texas Norway 1,370 | 133 | 188 | 11 1, 182 122 
had an output of 874,800,000 :. 2 : pg 4 =i 4 a 
i mies ta sae oe ie a ee ee 
Spai vi 2, 08 7 , 906 
uisiana 160,500,000, the Bureau of Sweden........... 5, 038 | 470 363 | 24 4, 676 447 
s Mines reported. Switzerland rashes 3, 081 | 204 205 | 12 2, 876 282 
ne , , : T key _ SURE - < e ss 2 
oan The world’s rubber industry makes Union of South Airica — F 1, 068 1, 221 | 81 | 10,211 987 
ynales, | huge demands on this area for its car- a aod “<< ‘= oe se 
erning | bon black, and exports took the greater Venezuela_..-..--_.. i ze 292 | 26 | 10} () 282 | 26 
ne lat- | Portion of output. Shipments from Gulf ere er ell = I = pont SEIS 
a ports acounted for 87 percent of the Na- {3 2 242, 758 | 2 23, 243 | 20, 044 | 1, 510 | 216, 502 | 21, 308 
e con- tion’s foreign sales. Carbon black is not - a os tie i Fg ies 
#S8S a q 5 
This listed Separately in table 1 but is the 2 Includes 6,212,000 pounds, $426,000, shipped from Laredo. 
chief item included under the group Source: Compiled in Chemical Division, from unpublished statistics supplied by the Bureau of the Census. 
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Country of destination Total! Florida Mobile New Orleans Total 2 Florida 
1 uan-|,, Quan- |,, Quan- |,, Quan- ,, Quan- |,, Quan- |x, 
tite | Value ‘ity | Value vie Value tits Value tity Value tity Value 

NS ae ees 645 46 258 18 370 26 17 2 77 6 
Australia_____ : mars 696 si... We 497 36 199 17|| 2,798} 159 sae 
| aa -----| 3,557} 252) 2,983] 209 57 3 ; 897 59 11} 1 
tnt i ee ee le le 147| 2,587 195 368 29/| 8,869) 594 888 63 
0 OS Sa eee 2,248] 151 42) 3} 1,963} 131) 202 14, 1,416 96 
aaa . ss’ Pe ee | eg 39 729 | CERES RS 
°c a pS Yl 1, 358| 96} 2,482} 184 207 15 322 21 11 
Colombia -_._.....___- cS ee | 1,931) 150} 637 49 63 6} 1, 231) 96|| 6,218) 412 240 17} 
SS ee nett é 108 ee es OR ps ey 9 506 ee 
ree eS Cle 13 1 852 60|| 1,886) 106 27| | RE 
Csoonosiovekia.....-. -_............- 1,163} 89) 1, 168 ee oa SC ees | 1,682) 117 ‘ 
Finland. ___._..- : 2 838} 63) 26 2 74 5 738 §6!| 4,100) 275 
fe ESSER 2a ee 4,658} 337) 4,117) 300 431 30 110 7|| 12,837) 751 | 
SES a ara 360 Ce a a | 198 16 162 13]; 1,488 110 
a ia EL So ae | 3,233; 228) 727/ 1} 2,357) 165 149 12)) 31 2 
ae a ree | 2,522) 197/333 25| 1,760) 137) 429 35|| 4,044) 204 | 
Jamaica AS EA AE 1,417} 100} 9853) 62) 451 30} 113 8 112 7 
SRE mn 1 Baa Fine = Rite Bee Re __.|| 5,089] 331 : 
Netherlands_--...-...-.......--.....| 5,423] 373] 4,078} 282) 1,345 91 cy .---|| 8,370) 426 ‘ 
| SS | ee be Nal peal 771 49|| 1,218 78 a 
Norway......--- ce ae, t ied eee BREE es a = 1, 023 5 
EEE tas pt Hes Said RR ae a oe 749 45 , vee Gu 
_ Sa Te a oe 787| 63) 313} 25 440 36 34 2}! 1,393 91 66 6 
Philippine Republic. Se had eek 282 as ees 214 _ ae Ree 835 56 -| 
Switzerland _______.___- Sac | 120 8) 75| 5 45 _ SEES 1,131} 65}_.- 2 
eR 89) 7| 22) 2 67 5 . 659 43 167, 12 
Union of South Africa_.._____- 599) 43) 178) 13 420 30 1} (3) 969 57 31) 2) 
i. | =e a : ne at ten es Seon ee ee 
United Kingdom.__.____.________- 8,256} 571) 7,176) 502 934 61 89) Oa aee) E,Gili........<}..... 
Uruguay... __- TERRA SS 30 nme ie f 30 ” eae 908,  61)__. 
(TT TT —~ seri waar ~~ waneae | ee ae b4 4\| 1,321) 88| 357| 21 
ss n.alst Salis | 1,650) 131) 357] 25) 364| 32 929 74|| 2,044] 132 103 7 

AER Se aa ew aN 7,240, 547//109, 908| 6,591! 2,001) 137 





TABLE 5.—United States Exports of Gum and Wood Rosin by Gulf Coast Customs Districts, 1949 
L 1 J t 


{Quantity in thousands of pounds; value in thousands of dollars] 





Gum rosin 











| 55, 594) 4, 033) 30,320) 2, 181) 17, 867) 1, 296| 


W ood rosin 


Mobile New Orleans Sabine Galveston 
Quan- |,, Quan- |, Quan- ,, Quan- 
tity |Value! yee | Value tity, | Value] Yan” lWalne 
62 ; 15 ] 
173 8| 2,058 118 45 27 112 6 
330 22 471 31 8 5 
875 54) 4,020] 278) 3, O86) 19 
1,375, 98)... 41 3 
— 394 27 os 335) 
3} (3) 82 5 o4 6 132 9 
76 | 4, 906 326 19) | 977) 8 
howl 506 36|_.- leis 
1, 604 94 105 5 = 
502 35; 1,180 82 
...-| 740) 43] 3,334] 230 %| 9 
1,914 102; 4,602 250; 5,444 347 877 5? 
ee CR 940 72 re 548 
bead é 31 2 s 
307 42; 1,563 104 2,174) 148 
ea — 112 7 i 
— 551 30| 4,538) 301 e 
3,107; 144) 2,649) 134) 1,492 80} 1,122] gg 
roeeue 1, 218 78 of 
dans 211 10 812 3 * 
559 3 190 1 
65 5 548 34 714 4 
175 11 52 4 20 1 88} 4p 
8S 5 280 16 488 28 275 16 
157) 10 335 21 
70) 4 801 47 67 4 
6, 818 307 iS vedks F oe 
1, 908 91) 14, 134 783) 5,934 381; 7,382) 416 
4; (°) 719 49 185 12 
185 13 779 5A! _.. | uD 
547 34 948 61 103 5 343) 9% 
16, 864 862) 47,705) 2,877) 24,103) 1,534) 19, 174) 1, 17% 





By far the greatest portion of sulfur 


1 Includes shipments from Galveston. 
2 Includes shipments from Laredo. 
3 Less than 500 pounds or dollars. 


Source: Compiled in Chemical Division of Office of Industry and Commerce, from unpublished data supplied by the 


Taiwan, French Morocco, Tunisia, An- 


produced is consumed by industrial gola, Belgian Congo, and Mozambique 
countries, particularly those with im- each took more than $1,000 worth in 1949. 
portant chemical industries. United ee 

States sulfur has been very much in de- Pesticides 

mand in European countries because of Exports of ‘chemical specialties” 


its purity. However, 
were likewise shipped to many other na- 
tions in all parts of the world. 
tion to the countries shown in table 


7, 


soared from just under $1,000,000 in 1939 
to $25,000,000 in 1949 and to $15,000,000 
in the first half of 1950, but it was im- 
possible to compile statistics of the in- 
dividual commodities comprising the 


small amounts 
In addi- 


Finland, Bahrein, Pakistan, Ceylon, 


TaB_e 6.—United States Exports of Gum Spirits of Turpentine and Wood Turpentine by 


Gulf Coast Customs Districts, 1949 


[Quantity in thousands of gallons; value in thousands of dollars] 


Gum spirits of turpentine Wood turpentine 











Country of destination Totzi Florida Mobile New Orleans Total 2 New Orleans 
Quan-} Val- | Quan-| Val- | Quan-} Val- | Quan-| Val- |Quan-! Val- | Quan-) Val- 
tity ue | tity | ue tity uc tity ue tity ue tity ue 
Australia_________ Be fit See ae 2% | 17 2 1 45| 21 18 9 
OS ae A 196 | 112} 120] 68 75 44 14 6 { 2 
ae ee 7 ee ae 53 42 18 16 55 44 38 | 34 
a. 42| 28 a | al 21} 10 18 9 
Denmark. _____- 46} 24 46 | 24 ee : (3) (*) (%) (*) 
0 Se 1519 |1205 | 372] 201 | 138 &8 3 - 466 203 87 39 
ee : lll 63 61 | 34 41 24 | 9 5 20 ) 
Netherlands. _____ 25 13 15] 8 9 5 A 3 5 3 
New Zealand _____ 3 18 es =e ee Son 18 1] 80 43 79 43 
Palestine _____- .| 5 | = Se Sa ae 5 3 9 7 4 7 
ee eee | 6 9 Soe Gos 6 4 (3) (3) 13 7 12 7 
United Kingdom ional ee | 1 88 32| 18 93 4] 
* ee 5 eee a 5 3 12 7 9 5 
“aie 3 2 1 (3) 1 ] 1 (3) 8% 5 6 4 
Sine a 4 41 22 5 2 12 7 23 15 65 36 37 | 19 
Total. ..... sactol 439 | 281 79 53 906 | 442 322 181 


| | 
1, 299 758 | 772 420 
| | | 





1 Includes amount shipped from Sabine. 


? Includes amounts shipped from Florida, Mobile, Sabine, and Galveston. 
3 Less than 500 pounds or dollars. 


Sovrce: Compiled in the Chemical Division, from statistics supplied by the Bureau of the Census. 
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Bureau of the Census. 


class. It is believed that a substantial 
quantity of basic chemicals derived from 
petroleum and natural gas accounts for 
a goodly portion of this specialties group. 
Chemical plants for their manufacture 
have migrated to the Southwest where 
developments in this field have been so 
marked. 

Recognition of the growing world con- 
sciousness of the value of pest-control 
products and the recent establishment in 
the area of plants for the manufacture 
of pesticides has turned attention to the 
exports of these products from the Gulf 
area. Nearly one-quarter of national 
exports of pesticides went out of Texas 
and Louisiana ports in the first half of 
1950. 

In 1949, about 13 percent of pest-con- 
trol chemicals were produced in the 
States surrounding the Gulf ports, con- 
trasted with 3 percent in 1939, accord- 
ing to the Census of Manufactures. Sev- 
eral large chemical companies in this 
area have either inaugurated or in- 
creased production of insecticides in re- 
cent years, and before the beginning of 
the 1951 season a toxaphene plant will 
be in operation at Hattiesburg, Miss. 

Of the 1939 exports of insecticides 
only about 5 percent was made through 
the Gulf customs districts, but by 1949 
this participation had increased to 115 
percent. In the first half of 1950 there 
was a large increase in the importance 
of these ports in exportation of pesti- 
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Crude 


qaste 7.—United States Exports of Crude and Refined Sulfur by Gulf Coast Customs 
Districts, 1949 


{Quantity in thousands of tons for crude, thousands of pounds for refined; value in thousands of dollars] 


Refined 


Por : Total ! New Orleans! Galveston Total ! New Orleans! Galveston 
Country of destination 
Quan- | x, , | Quan- | y7,),,,| Quan-|} y7,),,, | Quan-|y7,7,,,,| Quan- | 7, | Quan- | yy, 
tity Value tity |. alue tity | Value | tity Value tity Value tity Value 
i 14] 314 | “28) “sits 2 
re 26 562 26) 562) (?) 1S ee (i So a - 
‘Australia... - 147 | 3, 243 9] 190} 138 | 3,053 | 17 s 17 8 
‘Anstria----- , 10 | 220 10 | 220 ; — & 7 = 
Belgium ---- 85 | 1,773 |-- ----| 851,773 | — 450 S| 2 1} 438 7 
Brazil ....- 45/1,008; () | 1 45 | 1,007 | 5,182} 131] 770] 20 | 4,412 111 
Canada and Newfoundland. 186 | 3,398 | 36 | 693 | 150 | 2,705 | vf sain 
Chins...--- 1}; 15} @ | 1] 1 | 14) 544) 14/ 274) 9| 270 5 
ae Sl Be tas Pere ceall 8 156 | 14 | | eee iad 14 ) 
France.----- 139 | 3,093 139 | 3,093 |- anes weakens ; a 
Germany - — 27 | 607 27 } 607 leaa = - - ~ 
Hong Kong-- 1 91 4} 91 (12,580 | 229 1,164 | 25 /|11,416 204 
ec . 32] 726 32 | 719 | 6,412] 131 | 1,273 | 27 | 5,139 104 
Indonesia... | 94 4 94} 219 5} 219 5 : 
a 15 | 369 15 | 369 e 
Mexico... -- 2} 54] (@) Bs. -.-| 7,160 | 179 | 184 5 
Netherlands ae. | ees een 3) 55/1,582] 28 542} 91/1,040{ 19 
Netherlands Antilles ....._.-. 24} 507 11 | 243 Oe 3 Oe Re SS, Pees 
New Zealand 71 | 1,580 | 406 53 | 1,174 | 166 | 4; 160| 4 6| (@) 
Palestine - - -- 3 64 | 1 14 2 | 50 | 1,143 28 | 1,143 | : 
“> pe NS er eee ; ---|-------|-------| 2,205 | 46 | 1,096 | 23 | 1,109 23 
Sweden... ----- — = 9| 191 9} 191] 220 4) 220 | as ” 
Switzerland : : 17 gt ae 17 | 383 459| 8| 284 | 5 175 | 3 
Union of South Africa. ._. 64 | 1, 403 (2) | 2 64 | 1,401 | 1,856 | 45 | 844] 23/ 1,012} 22 
United Kingdom , 404 | 8, 557 287 (6, 079 | 117 | 2,478 ee eae aS 
Uruguay -.---- | 5 | 99 |_. ee 5 99 105 | 2 70 | ie 35 | l 
Other..---- , 21} 483 (2) | 2 21 481 | 3, 545 76 895 | 23 | 2,650 53 
Total-_- 1, 366 |29, 045 362 |7,636 | 1,002 {21,353 |43, 859 947 | 9, 150 212 (27, 733 | 561 





1 Includes shipments from Laredo. 
2 Less than 500 dollars or pounds. 


cides—$3,655,000 (23 percent) of a 
national total of $16,166,000. More 
than half this amount was shipments to 
Mexico through Laredo. Cotton insect 
infestation in that country was very high 
in 1950, with a consequent heavy demand 
for control products; 72 percent of these 
exports were classified under ‘“miscella- 
neous agricultural insecticides and re- 
lated materials,”” which includes such 
specialties as benzene hexachloride, tox- 
aphene, chlordane, and various trade- 
marked items. Also, sizable shipments 
of copper sulfate left New Orleans for 
Central America, as well as $55,600 worth 
of household insecticides destined for 
China. Other large shipments included 
$150,000 worth of miscellaneous agricul- 
tural insecticides from Mobile to Italy; 
$111,730 worth of miscellaneous agricul- 
tural insecticides from Galveston to 
Mozambique; and $51,000 worth to 
French Morocco. 


Drugs and Pharmaceuticals 


Drug and pharmaceutical firms manu- 
facturing in States bordering on the 
Gulf of Mexico totaled only 35 in 1937, 
whereas the number in 1947, according 
to the Census of Manufactures, was 62. 
Production of medicinals in the area is 
growing, but the output is still small 
when compared with the Nation’s total. 
Drug distribution in the past 10 years, 
however, has shown remarkable growth 
because of the increasing population and 
export activity. The principal centers of 
distribution are New Orleans, La., and 
Dallas, Tex.; Atlanta, Ga., and other 
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Source: Compiled in Chemical Division, from unpublished data furnished by the Bureau of the Census. 


large cities in the general Gulf coast 
area also serve as distribution points. 

Exports of drugs and pharmaceuticals 
from the Gulf coast have expanded tre- 
mendously because of the frequent 
steamship service and location of the 
area close to the ever-expanding Latin 
American markets; shipments to certain 
Far Eastern and African areas also are 
important. Principal ports for these 
shipments are New Orleans and Houston. 
Exportation by air, which is a relatively 
new method, lends itself to the shipment 
of drugs and pharmaceuticals. These 
products are usually light in weight, have 
comparatively high value, and in many 
cases are needed in a hurry; therefore, 
exports by air have been large and are 
growing. They are made principally 
from Miami, New Orleans, San Antonio, 
and Brownsville. 


Alkalies 


Alkalies are believed to be the leading 
industrial chemicals shipped abroad in 
1949—they represented one-third the 
value of the group. Exports of industrial 
chemicals as a whole advanced more 
than 700 percent—to $19,000,000 in 1949 
from $2,200,000 in 1939. Of this total, 
caustic soda and soda ash exports were 
valued at $6,300,000. The Galveston dis- 
trict, which ships the output of plants 
located in Houston, Freeport, and Corpus 
Christi, led the other districts in ship- 
ments of caustic soda, but New Orleans 
was the principal port for soda ash. 
Mexico, Brazil, and other American 
countries were the prominent purchasers. 


Imports 


The Gulf area is not a leading import 
center, except for quantities of fertilizer. 
New York City is the principal port of 
entry for the botanicals and other chem- 
ical materials imported. 

New Orleans and the Florida ports ac- 
count for the largest imports by value. 
Imports into New Orleans in 1949 and 
the first half of 1950 included substantial 
quantities of seed, button, and stick lac 
from India and Thailand; considerable 
quantities of unprocessed shellac also 
were imported from India. These mate- 
rials account for a goodly share of the 
gums, resins, and balsams group. Siz- 
able shipments of peat moss from Europe 
enter through New Orleans. Of the dye- 
ing and tanning materials, quebracho 
extract is imported from South America 
(Argentina and Paraguay) in large 
amounts by New Orleans and Galveston. 

Imports of fertilizers have been covered 
in the commodity section. In the coal- 
tar group, creosote oil from the United 
Kingdom is one of the leading import 
commodities in all the districts covered 
except Sabine. Florida ports, New 
Orleans, and Galveston account for the 
largest share. Imports in the group— 
bones, glue, gelatin, beeswax, sulfur, 


TABLE 8.—United States Exports of Pesti- 
cides From Gulf Customs Districts, 
1949 * 

[In thousands of dollars] 





Commodity and princi- | _ | 3 | 2 ais 
pal countries of desti-| § | & | 4 &| 2 
nation — = ie 3s 2 

et <a Oo —_ 

Nicotine sulfate.._..____|  31)_ is 2 

Copper sulfate... ______ 47 24 308) 143 

Guatemala. __ : a 57 ~eEs 
Honduras..._.......| 250 250 a : 
SO eee 143)... .}.. ; 143 
Calcium arsenate.___. 79). . 4; 66 9 
Belgium and Lux- 
embourg__..-___- 66 : aT feat ee 

Lead arsenate._________ 1} (3) ee | & 

Pyrethrum extract : 1| () (3) es 

Paradichlorobenzene____| 16). 13 | 3 

Se eae 453 4, 46) 139 1; 262 

SEIS eee ak 64) __ : 
ji Se ee 46) .. 3 
Venezuela. ____- sal) aoe aN 36) _. 

Other agricultural insec- | | 
ticides and related ma- | | 
Seri. sista ak 1,802| 121} 2] 490) 509; 681 

eae | San Sti... -| 143} 167)_...- 
a... ae...) © foe. 
eee ee a ee 
Mozambique______- 103} __._ ie eo 
Netherlands._.......| 66|_.__|_. (3) eaten 
New Zealand..._....| 32)____]_. 29 3 e 
Salvador, Bi. .......)  4B)....\.. @ 1... 
Fi) re 119} - i - oe: | Ses 
Union of South | 
Ph > chino LS Sh] oa 

Household and indus- | | | | 

trial insecticides_......| 253} 39).(@) | 138] 15) 61 
CSS nae ae eee Be a ae 
Venezuela______ 1 WO i) ree 

Household and indus- | } 

trial disinfectants......| 110) 3) @)| 88 4 14 
i. rs Se See eee) eet 


| osaslosceae 


Grand total 4______|3, 220) 191) 491,199) 597\1, 184 
} | | | ' 





1 Only $7,750 worth were shipped out through Sabine, 
hence that port is not included in this compilation. 

2 Practically all shipments through Laredo were des- 
tined to Mexico. 

3 Less than $500. 

4 Because of conversion of figures to thousands, the 
total may not always agree with the sum. 


Source: Compiled in the Chemical Division, from 
reports of the Bureau of the Census. 
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and pyrites—consist almost entirely of 
bones. Shipments of these are heaviest 
through Florida ports, Galveston, and 
New Orleans. 


for much of their consumption of these 
items despite various deterrents to trade, 
such as financial difficulties or war. 
Some reductions, of course, may occur, 
as in the case of carbon-black sales to 








NEWS by COMMODITIES 


(Continued from p. 28) 


States consular invoices, were as shown in the 


Conclusion the United Kingdom because of the es- accompanying table: D 
tablishment of new plants. However, 

To a large extent the great increase the present clouded international pic- Argentine Wool Exports to the Uniteg De 
in exports from the Gulf area is attrib- ture, coupled with domestic labor prob- States in August 1950 grov 
utable to the huge demand from for- lems and developing commodity short- {in bales} imp 
eign consumers for commodities in- ages, precludes any definite predictions Vici aati 2 ae Se = 
digenous to that area—sulfur, carbon concerning future chemical trade. It eee ee a. | ee — IL, a 
black, naval stores, and phosphate may be that some of the output from il ates on wu a peric 
rock—as well as to the area’s geographic new plants will find outlets in foreign ows... =| = wp after 
location which favors it as a distribution markets, but there is not likely to be 50's. 129 | 409 | : oie 
center. Undoubtedly, foreign nations any marked change in the totalchemical jj}; os | | 2F atin 
must continue to depend on the region trade of the Gulf area from that of 1949. Pen phone ty | elt sani : of ae 

2} 4, oni 

TABLE 9.—United States Exports of Caustic Soda and Soda Ash by Gulf Coast Customs eee ll tac : ; a 
Districts, 1949 Source: United States consular invoices. Th 

{Quantity in thousands of pounds; value in thousands of dollars] Miscellaneous Fibers pense 

- Euro 
| Caustic soda Soda ash SECOND-QUARTER ABACA PRODUCTION yp} °°4 

“ a : Exports, CoSTa RICA AND PANAMA 9 


Cc try of destinatior Total New Orleans; Galveston Total New Orleans, Galveston 
ountry of destination Costa Rica and Panama produced 3,282,. impo 


900 pounds of spinnable abaca fiber during ™ 
the second quarter of 1950 and 71,000 pounds ts all 


| Quan- | y7,).., | Quan- |y,,),,,| Quan- |y,,).| Quan- | y7,),,,, | Quan-} yy, ),,, Quan- [yr ) 
Value | tity | Vaiue| tity Value) “jity | Value | Value, tity | Value 

















tity ity tity 
ay i eicpasesie _ ¥ - of tow. Of this total, Panama was respon. | ™&¢ 
aca ¢ assoc 
Argentina_- ; ~~ oe 191 296 | 11 | 3,848 180 530 i) 530 i) sible for 2,181,600 pounds of abaca and 51,500 that 
Australia. ____ | 2 931 8711,514| 60] 717 27 of tow, and Costa Rica furnished 1,101,300 , 
Belgium ______- __......| 2,884} 104 11} () | 2,873 | 104 3 5 pounds of abaca and 19,250 of tow. These} PY ¢ 
Bolivia _.-.-_.-- WAS ur. a 93: 6 53: 10 400 6 agent 
Brazil. __ "| 21,660 | 820 | 6,862 | 253 14,798 | 567 | 11,197 | 228 | 9,698 | 195 | 1,500 33 totals represent a sharp drop from first- po - 
Central America ..| 1,492 57 | 1,204 47 288 10 192 5 130 4 63 1 quarter output. 
RRS onisg EER OF 48 163 5 | 1,304 43 242 5 184 4 58 1 Production in Monte Verde, Costa Rica = 
China | a 30; 305; 11] 436) 20 ° , | 
Colombia 7,191 273 | 1.8901 | 65 | 5,299) 208| 1,043 om) 903 17 140 4 showed the greatest decrease because of will t 
Cuba__- 7, 410 214 | 4,452 | 126 | 2,958 88 | 4,384 64 | 3,768 54 | 617 10 heavy thinning of the crop to combat the 
Germany - - --- 4, = _— _— = | = = — tip-over disease. An all-out attempt is be- = 
. cee 1, 437 50 627 21 | Ig 29 | 8 ) 8 e 
ema | 1571 641,12 | 44| 448| 20| 2,905| 63/1 2,905| 63 ing made to bring the plantation at Monte § : 
Indonesia __- x . | 12, 658 338 142 | 4 |12,516 | 334 476 8 431 ~ 45 1 Verde back to full production. 
_ ~~ =----- - ------| _ 580 22 ay 4 = 7 , os m ae - mi 100 2 Costa Rican exports of fiber amounted to . Dal 
exico_ __- __ |230, 826 21,065 | 1, 67 6 , 345 375, 850 |31, 23: YO6 20 acco 
Netherlands Antilles ___-_| 5,082) ‘111 5,082} 111 1,359,000 pounds in the April-June period of | 4.4, 
Norway - - - -- am 1,658 | 172| 428] 17 | 1,230 | 156 ‘ 1950. In the same period, Panama shipped 
peas ting acme 11 | iio | it : 330 7| ite toe 2,872,500 pounds of fiber. No exports of tow oni 
Paraguay __-_-_-- - — 285 10 ‘| oe ‘ 2 22 5 2 
— | 4,847| 176 | 927| 34/ 3,921 | 143 | 5,068 92| 4,451 | 77| 616 15 were reported for the period. mei 
Philippine Republic__- 4, 345 131 | 199) 8 | 4,146 123 297 6 230 5 | 67 1 
Uruguay ___- 1,791 61} 717} 21) 1,074) 39/ 1,904 31 | 1,904 | 31 |. JUTE PRODUCTION IN IRAN the N 
Venezuela __-_- Sk _..| 43,124 | 4111 380 18 | 2,723 92 | 1,227 23 452 8 775 15 have 
eS : .--.| 52,446 | 5102 749 35 | 1,668 64 6 232 84 168 4 ae Nc Iran’s 1950 output of jute fiber is fore- | amou 
Total......__.___-_-|124, 974 | 4,445 [26,176 | 953 |70,939 2,527 |108,029 | 1,840 (28,506 | 536 | 4,611 91 cast at 3,500 to 4,000 metric tons, compared }| becon 
co with a 1949 production of 4,000 tons and an | the U 
ae tie then $000 al Fi aie. wt output in 1948 of about 4,400 tons. Principal | per a 
2 Includes 27,808,000 pounds, $964,000, shipped from Laredo. growing areas are in the Caspian region, in | Denm 
3 Includes 74,854,000 pounds, $1,214,000, shipped from Laredo. the Provinces of Gilan and Mazanderan, | Indie; 
4 Includes 21,000 pounds, $1,000, shipped from Mobile. where approximatel hecté land i 
5 Includes 30,000 pounds, $1,350, shipped from Mobile. d <b hi y 5,000 hectares “a 1 oon 
6 Includes 52,000 pounds, $1,000, shipped from Laredo to Canada. are devoted to t s crop (1 hectare=2.47l nis 
Source: Compiled in Chemical Division, from unpublished data supplied by the Bureau of the Census. acres). Production is not sufficient to meet The 
domestic requirements, and during the year | tobac 
March 21, 1949, to March 20, 1950, it was 
necessary to import 1,252 metric tons of 
aan: Paper and Stationery Importers and Deal- jute and materials made from jute. An at- 
WORLD TRADE LEADS ers—Union of South Africa. tempt is being made to increase jute out- 
Petrol Ind —Swed (Quar 
a etroleum Industry—Sweden. put in Iran, but success is not yet apparent. | 
Photographic-Supply Dealers and Photog- 
ee rere. Wearing Apparel 
< Photographic-Supply Dealers and Photog- € “PI 
: raphers—Tunisia. RATIONING OF CLOTHING DISCONTINUED IY 
(Continued from p. 11) Photographic-Supply Dealers and Photog- 
raphers—Urugua JAPAN 
Hospitals—British Guiana. oe scala - nef en iene | vies 
International Telecommunication Circuits Pe rsors ™ we a roe mamta = ies q Fn SET® SURO Of TAGANS ren 2 Eun 
and Fixed Radictelegraph Services—British Fn <emcemagentrad a of International Trade and Industry Uni 
tic Products—Israel. nounced the discontinuation of clothing r- Bra 
East Africa. Provision Importers and Dealers—Ireland tioning, effective September 1, 1950. The use Net 
ee ee apne Radio and Radio-Equipment Importers and of coupons for rationing was stopped 0 Oth 
I Steel 4 Buil os Ma ial I Dealers—Colombia. April 1, 1950, at which time only clothig; jf 
2 7. 2 an . ng-Material Im- Radio-Broadcasting Stations—Bahamas. materials were still being controlled. Cotto ales 
porters and Dealers—Thalland. Rubber-Goods Manufacturers — Nether- goods are still under official price control, Other t 
Machinery Importers and Distributors— lands. however. There is a sufficient quantity of 
Thailand. Storage-Battery Manufacturers and Assem- cotton and other textiles to meet domesti¢ G 
Meat Packing, Sausage and Casings— blers—India. demand, the Textile Bureau stated; and sine | —_ 
Greece. Tobacco and Tobacco-Product Importers cotton-yarn shipments for domestic needs a] | In 1g 
Motion-Picture Industry—British Guiana. and Distributors—Burma. increasing, cotton textiles are expected to ap | piftene 
Paint, Varnish, and Pigment Manufactur- Undertakers and Importers and Dealers of pear on the market in abundance beginning to 
ers and Exporters—Union of South Africa. Undertakers’ Supplies—India. in September. vom 
Octob 
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Tobacco and 
Related Products 


DENMARK’S TOEACCO PRODUCTION AND 
IMPORTS 


Denmark was forced to use domestically 
grown tobacco leaf after 1939 when tobacco 
imports were curtailed to negligible quan- 
tities. Domestic leaf was used for cigarettes 
and other tobacco products during World War 
II, and output increased steadily during that 

riod, although it declined just as rapidly 
after 1945. Danish tobacco compared un- 
favorably with foreign leaf both in quality 
and cost of production, and after 1945 was 
utilized primarily as filler in the production 
of cheap cigars. Tobacco leaf yield in Den- 
mark rose from a hilf ton in 1939 to 3,000 
tons in 1945 and declined to 35 tons in 1949. 

The tobacco industry in Denmark experi- 
ences fewer restrictions, difficulties, and gov- 
ernmental interference than in most other 
European countries. Various Government 
controls were abolished as soon as feasible 
after 1945, and at present the State steps in 
only in regard to the licensing of tobacco 
imports and allocation of foreign exchange. 

The dollar exchange obtained through ECA 
is allocated by the Danish Ministry of Com- 
merce, Industry, and Shipping to the various 
associations and individual manufacturers 
that imvort tobacco under licenses issued 
by the Ministry. There is no centralized 
agency in Denmark specializing in purchas- 
ing raw materials and finished products from 
abroad. 

It is unofficially estimated that $3,000,000 
will be available in 1950 through ECA for the 
purchase of tobacco. Early in the year it was 
believed that more money would be available, 
but tobacco allocations were cut. 

Danish consumers prefer United States to- 
bacco in cigarettes, but the use of United 
States tobacco in cigars is an emergency 
measure. Before World War II the Nether- 
lands Indies and Brazil provided all the cigar 
leaf used by Danish processors. Since 1945 
the Netherlands Indies, ravaged by civil war, 
have been able to supply only limited 
amounts of wrapper and binder. Brazil has 
become the sole source of filler for cigars, and 
the United States the chief supplier of wrap- 
per and binder. It may be assumed that 
Denmark would again switch to Netherlands 
Indies tobacco if it became available in suffi- 
cient quantities and at a price satisfactory to 
Danish importers. 

The accompanying table shows imports of 
tobacco into Denmark in 1948 and 1949: 


Denmark: Tobacco Imports in 
1948 and 1949 











(Quantity in metric tons; value in thousand crowns '] 
——o | 
1948 1949 
Item | ; } ‘pigte 
| Quan- | Value! Quan- | Value 
| tity | | tity 
| 
ee ol jo 
Raw tobacco: | | 
Europe. _ __ 326.3) 2.311) 1, 229. 9/12, 163 
United States 5, 663. 7|31, 660) 5, 419. 3/37, 348 
razil ______ ..| 1, 486. 5| 5, 194) 2, 032.1] 8, 258 
Netherlands Indies 314.8] 5,517) 996. 9/20, 935 
Other countries 1, 290. 9} 5, 489) 1, 976. 2/11, 928 
Totel......:. 9, 082. 1/50, 171 11, 654. 490, 633 
Pipe tobacco_____ 33.2} 358| 31.4] 444 
Cigarettes ._.___ 192.4) 3,874) 263.5] 5, 952 
Other tobacco products 23.7) 984! 24.6) 967 
Grand total 9, 331. 555, 387|11, 973. 9/97, 996 
‘In 1949 the Danish crown equaled about $0.1912 U. 8. 
= in July 1950 it equaled about $0.1449, nominal 


SOURCE: Varoomsaetningen Med Udlandet. 


October 9, 1950 


The foregoing table shows the importance 
of leaf-tobacco imports compared with im- 
ports of finished tobacco products. Leaf 
tobacco represented 97 percent (11,654.4 
metric tons) of total tobacco imports in 1949, 
while such products as cigarettes, pipe to- 
bacco, snuff, and chewing tobacco make up 
the remaining 3 percent (319.5 metric tons). 
Leaf tobacco represented 97 percent (9,082.2 
tons) of total imports in 1948 and other 
tobacco products about 3 percent (249.3 
tons). United States tobacco leaf amounted 
to almost 47 percent (5,419.3 tons) of the 
total leaf-tobacco imports in 1949 and 62 
percent (5,663.7 tons) in 1948. 











(Continued from p. 19) 


Turkey 


DISPATCH FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
ANKARA 


(Dated September 11, 1950) 


Business activity in Turkey expanded 
recently, chiefly because of a heavy demand 
for many commodities, which was stimulated 
by developments in Korea, the approach of 
the export season, and the generally favor- 
able outlook for crops. 

The price trend for most important com- 
modities was upward. An unofficial survey 
of prices on the Istanbul commodity market 
at the beginning and at the end of August 
showed increases for 27 items, decreases for 
14, and no change for 34. Leading commod- 
ities sharing in the price rise included raw 
hides, mohair, Thracian wool, cotton, raisins, 
textiles, eggs, cheese, and leguminous and 
oleaginous products. The demand for tex- 
tiles, an important economic indicator, im- 
proved greatly, and sales of metals were also 
brisk. 

The latest official price indexes are for 
July and do not reflect the post-Korean price 
advances. The wholesale-price index de- 
clined to 420 from 430 in June, the AnKara 
cost-of-living index to 328 from 341, and the 
Istanbul cost-of-living index to 351 from 
358. 

The new tobacco crop is estimated at 
95,000 metric tons, and the cotton yield is 
expected to approximate last year’s fizure. 
Cereal prospects remain good, but wheat pur- 
chases by the Government Toprak Office 
slowed down considerably as compared with 
1948. The Toprak Office’s supply of wheat 
was estimated at 131,750 tons on August 23. 
Although raisin production was adversely 
affected by dry weather, the exportable sur- 
plus is estimated at 50,000 tons. 

Construction of a third Government paper 
mill was begun at Izmit, and favorable prog- 
ress in the grain-storage construction pro- 
gram is revorted. Specifications for two 
grain elevators were given to contractors, 
following approval by the IBRD (Interna- 
tional Bank for Reconstruction and Devel- 
opment). The Bank agreed in July to loan 
$3,900,000 for financing the foreign-exchange 
requirements of grain-storage construction 
projects. 

Several official agencies continued prelim- 
inary studies of the Government’s proposal 
to transfer to private enterprise all but key 
and heavy State industries. 

Twenty-five foreign employees who had 
been engaged in oil-drilling activities in the 


Ramandag and Adana areas since 1947 left 
Turkey in August, as the contract under 
which they operated was not renewed by the 
Government Mining and Research Explora- 
tion Institute. The Institute is reported to 
be carrying on the work with Turkish per- 
sonnel. 

In July, the import surplus showed an in- 
crease over the like month of 1949; the re- 
spective figures were T£40,000,000 and T£35,- 
400,000. The increase in the import surplus 
was due mainly to a drop in exports (T£26,- 
000,000 against T£30,100,000), as there was a 
slight increase in imports (T£66,0C0,000 
against T£65,00,000). 

In the first 7 months of 1950 the trade 
turn-over was slightly smaller, but the im- 
port surplus was a little larger, amounting 
to T£101,000,C00 against T£82,000,C09 in the 
same period of 1949. Imports declined to 
T£426,000,000 from T£444,000,000 and exports 
dropped to T£325,000,000 from T£362,000,000. 
(T£1=$0.357.) 

Preliminary details indicate significant de- 
clines in imports of cotton textiles and 
woolen yarns and increases in exports of 
hazelnuts and cotton in the first 6 months, 
as compared with the same period of 1949. 
Imports from the United States and Ger- 
many in the first half of 1950 increased 
sharply, while purchases from the United 
Kingdom dropped considerably. Exports to 
Germany, Denmark, and Sweden showed sub- 
stantial increases but shipments to Greece 
were smaller. 

The new export-import regime for 1950-51, 
effective September 1, was approved on Au- 
gust 9 by the Turkish Council of Ministers. 
In general, the new regime simplifies and 
liberalizes Turkish foreign trade. 

The principal features on the export side 
are: (a) Further reduction of compensation 
trade, which, according to the Minister of 
Commerce and Economy, will henceforth not 
exceed 2 percent of total trade; (b) elimina- 
tion of the export-license requirement except 
for commodities on a special list, including 
tobacco, chrome, copper, manganese, wool, 
butter, and olive oil; and (c) establishment 
of a list of “weak exports” (rugs, fish, fresh 
fruit, and cigarettes), the foreign exchange 
proceeds of which need not be turned over 
to the Government. 

On the import side the principal features 
are (a) Simplification of procedure (foreign- 
exchange permits are required from the Cen- 
tral Bank but licenses from the Ministry of 
Commerce and Economy are no _ longer 
needed); and (b) establishment of five 
groups of import articles: (1) Commodities 
to be liberalized for trade with Marshall Plan 
countries when the European Payments 
Union is approved in final form (the prelimi- 
nary list includes automobiles); (2, 3, and 
4) articles of primary, secondary, and ter- 
tiary importance corresponding with the A, 
B, and C lists of the previous regime; and 
(5) unimportant articles which can be 
bought with the receipts from “weak exports.” 

The Turkish Central Bank’s statement for 
August 26 shows an increase of 6.5 metric 
tons in the bank’s holdings of gold abroad, 
when compared with July 29, and a decrease 
in its liability on account of foreign exchange 
from T£184,000,000 to T£129,Q00,000. In both, 
the improvement resulted from payment by 
the Bank of International Settlements of 
drawing rights on Marshall Plan countries. 
The payments were made late in July but 
did not show up in the statements until 
August. 

The Government authorized conversion of 
the lira (Turkish pound) equivalent up to 
£120 for each of the estimated minimum 
7,000 Turkish pilgrims who expect to reach 
Mecca by the end of September. About 
£1,000,000 are involved. In 1949, all applica- 
tions for this purpose were refused, 
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Gold prices on the Istanbul free market 
declined. The Kingshead Sovereign sold at 
T£47 on August 1 and T£43.80 on August 31; 
dollar currency decreased from T£4.05 to 
T£3.85 (official rate, T£2.80), and black- 
market foreign-exchange quotations also 
dropped. 


Ce 
Uruguay 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


DOLLAR IMPORT QUOTA OPENED 


Uruguay has opened an import quota for 
nonessential goods from the United States 
totaling $425,000, states a report of Septem- 
ber 12, 1950, from the U. S. Embassy at 
Montevideo. 

The quota is broken down as follows: 
Groceries and foodstuffs, $42,500; electrical 
goods, $42,500; hardware, $85,000; machinery 
in general, $42,500; toys and notions, 
$85,000; and, dry goods, $127,000. Uruguayan 
business circles and the press have criticized 
the limited size of this quota. However, it 
is considered likely that adidtional quotas 
will be opened during 1950. 





= 





contract, which was published in Gaceta Ofi- 
cial No. 11.275 of August 23, 1950, still re- 
quires the approval of the National Assembly 
which will meet in October. 

Among the provisions of the contract is 
the stipulation that, upon its termination, 
any hangars, warehouses, and shops, con- 
structed by the company in connection with 
its air services will revert to the Government 
without compensation to the company. 

The air carrier is granted exemption from 
all import duties on equipment, parts, and 
fuel for the duration of the contract. 

It is also stipulated that the Government 
must be informed whenever the number of 
voting shares in the hands of Panamanian 
nationals falls below 51 percent and when- 
ever a change is made in the Board of Direc- 
tors which will place Panamanian nationals 
in the minority. 


Pakistan To Reorganize 
Airline Services 


Orient Airways Ltd. was the only domestic 
airline in operation in Pakistan during the 
period January-June 1950, all the aircraft cf 
Pak Air Ltd. having been grounded after a 
crash in December 1949. Orient Airways Ltd. 
continued to serve all points previously 
served by Pak Air, except the direct route 
Lahore-New Delhi, so that Orient Airways 
Ltd. made scheduled stops at Akyab, Cal- 
cutta, Chittagong, Dacca, Delhi, Karachi, 
Lahore, Peshawar, and Rangoon. 

Orient also operated nonscheduled services 
into the northern regions of West Pakistan, 
a Haj service to Jidda, and various services 
between East and West Bengal for refugees. 





The reorganization of Pakistan civil avia- 
tion is now one of the responsibilities of a 
former Premier of Hyderabad (Daccan), who 
was appointed Chief Industrial Adviser to 
the Government of Pakistan in April. Al- 
though proposals were announced in May to 
establish a new airline to combine Pak Air 
Ltd. and Orient Airways Ltd., with about 50 
percent of the capital supplied by the Gov- 
ernment of Pakistan, no definite decision has 
been made. 


Changing of Suez Canal 
Pilot Lights 


The Suez Canal Co. of Port Said, Ezypt, 
has announced that beginning November 1, 
1950, the three red night lights used by their 
pilot boats in the Suez Canal will be changed 
to the international signal on pilot boats— 
white light above a red light. 

The Suez Canal Co. has requested that the 
above information be brought to the atten- 
tion of United States shipping companies. 


Northern Rhodesia Opens 
New Livingstone Airport 


The new Livingstone Airport, Northern 
Rhodesia, was officially opened on August 12, 
1950, by the British Minister of Civil Avia- 
tion. The airport.is being used only by the 
Central African Airways in its local service 
between Rhodesia, the Union of South Africa, 
and Kenya. It is expected, however, that the 
BOAC “Hermes” service from London to 
Johannesburg will use the facilities of this 
airport when it starts in October or Novem- 
ber. At that time, the BOAC flying-boat 
service to Victoria Falls will be discontinued. 


India To Extend Ganges 
River Service 


The possibility of establishing traffic on the 
500-mile river route between Allahabad and 
Hooghly, India, by deepening the bed of the 
Ganges River and making it navigable by 
river steamships was reported in the foreign 
press in late August. The project, proposed 
by the United Provinces government, was 10 
be discussed by representatives of the Gov- 
ernment of India Ministry of Transport, the 
Central Waterpower Irrigation and Naviga- 
tion Commission, and the Joint Steamer 
Companies, Calcutta, at a meeting scheduled 
to be held on August 27. 

Service on this route is currently available 
only between Hooghly and Buxar, approxi- 
mately 150 miles from Allahabad via the 
Ganges River. 


New Press Cable Rates 


Between Iran and Soviet Russia 


New cable rates for press articles and news 
communicated by authorized persons and 
correspondents between Iran and Soviet Rus- 
sia have been fixed at 1.10 rials per word. 
This rate was to have been enforced begin- 
ning September 1, 1950. 

The first country to revise its cable rates 
with Iran recently was the United States, 
the new ones going into effect August 17. 
The previous rate was halved; and the rate 






for press cables to the United States is now 
4.20 rials a word. 

Iran is reported to be arranging for new 
cable rates with other countries. 


India Repairs Runway at 
Barrackpore Airport 


Repairs to the runway at the Barrackpore 
Airport, 18 miles from Calcutta, India, were 
nearing completion in August the local pregg 
reported. 

The rehabilitation of Barrackpore Airport 
was necessary because of the congestion at 
Dum Dum Airport, where traffic increase 
from 74 flights daily in September 1949 tg 
250 flights daily in March 1950. 

Restoration of the Barrackpore runway, § 
which was once used as a base by the Uniteq § 
States Air Force for the air lift to China over FF \ 
the Hump, is expected to relieve conges. § 
tion at Dum Dum. It will be used not Only § 
for handling commercial traffic between Cal. F 
cutta and Assam, Tripura, Coech Behar and " 
other parts of North Bengal, but also by ‘ 
the Indian Air Force and the Bengal Flying FF 
Club. d 

Another runway is under construction at 
Dum Dum, but its completion is not ex. 
pected until 1952. 


Special Air Mail Service 
Between India and U. S. A. 


The Government of India proposes to in- 
troduce an air-parcel service to foreign coun- 
tries, the New Delhi press has stated. 

The Government also proposes to extend 
the special cheap air-mail services for second- 
class mail to a few other countries. At 
present, the concession is confined only to ce 
services to the United Kingdom, Switzerland, es 
Egypt, Iraq, Malaya, Indonesia, and Aus- — 
tralia. Under the scheme, printed papers 
such as newspapers and business papers can 
be sent to other countries to which the con- 
cession will be extended at a rate of 4 annas 
for each half ounce or part thereof. 

The United States will be included in both 
of the above-reported services, the United 
States embassy has been informed. A Gov- 
ernment of India press release was expected 
to be issued shortly on the reduced air-mail 
rates for printed papers, but the air-parcel 
service was not expected to begin for several 
months, as many details were to be worked 
out. 






















Singapore To Expand | 
Public-Utility Services | 


The sum of S$120,000,000 will be spent for 
the expansion and improvement of the pub FF 
lic-utility services in the Colony of Singapore, § 
The project will take 7 years, but at the 
expiration of that time it is expected that” 
there will be sufficient water and power 
facilities to meet the requirements of the 
entire island. 

By the middle of 1952, the municipali 
new power station at Pasir Panjang, which 
is estimated to cost S$50,000,000, is expected 
to be put into operation. : 

Another project, the water scheme if 
Johore which is designed to give Singapore = 
a daily supply of 300,000,000 gallons of watet 
and which will cost about S$70,000,000, 
expected to be completed within 7 years. 

























Imports of medicinal preparations into 
Egypt in 1949 were: Serums and vaccines, 
$69,279 (United States, $12,812, second larg- 
est); medicines and pharmaceutical special- 
ties, $7,991,283 (United States, $1,194,112, 
third largest). 
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The Industrial Bank of Iraq is considering 
construction of a mill capable of producing 
3,000 metric tons of jute goods a year, Esti- 
mated cost would be US$1,260,000. This 
project is one of several contemplated for 
industrialization of the country. 








Exports of turpentine from Greece in 
declined sharply in volume from the prewa 
rate. They totaled 1,341 metric tons, C0 
pared with 4,775 tons in 1938. Exports 
rosin in 1949 were less than half those 
1938—9,194 tons and 19,951 tons, respectit 
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